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The progress of the Oldsmobile abroad a continual 
triumph. It has led the advance of automobiles into 
remote corners of the earth. Everywhere recognized 
the world’s standard runabout—the best thing on wheels. 


A Genuine Triumph 


HIS is what you have been waiting for—a touring car 

of strength and power, built on graceful, modern lines, 
with a double opposed motor of 16 H. P. for $1200. Not an 
experiment, but a car that has been built after several years 
of careful thought and study. Now it is ready—strong, 
noiseless, handsome, easy to operate and control. Has a 
roomy detachable tonneau, seating three persons, divided 
front seat. The pressed steel frame insures strength and 
rigidity. Canopy and glass front furnished for $100 extra. 
A.machjne-whgse appearance and performance you can be 


"proud .af., 7? [nimagéchate delivery. Catalog sent on request. 


















Oldsmobile 
Light Tonneau Car 
Price $950 


Oldsmobile 
Standard Runabout 
Price $650 










Distinct and special features of the Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Cars. Bodies easily re- 
moved, tilling steering post, absence of all gaskets, cylinders and cylinder-heads cast integral, 
main bearings self-viling, safety device which relieves compression and prevents ‘“‘back fire,” 
honey-combed radiator, divided front seat, machinery accessible without disturbing the passen- 
gers in tonneau. All seats are uniformly easy riding; comfort, as well as durability, being 
characteristic of our cars. 

Our immense factory facilities—nearly a million square-feet of floor space—enable us to make 
prompt deliveries on Oldsmobile Standard Runabouts and on Light Tonneau Cars. 

For full particulars address Dept. R. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 




















Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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WINTON 











The Charm of Motoring 
is realized by the WINTON user. A 


car that responds instantly to the driver’s 
will, fast or slow, uphill or down, with 
heavy load or light, anywhere, all the 
time—such is the WINTON. First and 
foremost among high-grade automobiles; 
its superiority proved by its performance 











The above picture shows the latest, lightest and speediest 
electric runabouts ever built. 


Pope-Waverley Model 3 (price $900) 
Same without top $850 


In this model, we have fully realized our aim to bring out an 
electric runabout which would be a leader both in design and equip- 
ment. The forward box design is distinctive and contains a compart- 
ment suitable for carrying the storm aprons, side curtains, and small 
packages. This model is fitted with 30 cells of No. 28 Sperry or 
30 cells of 7 PV Exide batteries, giving a light battery equipment. 

We make Runabouts, Surreys, Stanhopes, Chelseas, Physicians’ Road and 

Delivery Wagons and other models. Pope-Waverleys are “‘all-the-year-round” 

vehicles. Buy now and enjoy the late Summer and fine Autumn riding. 

Complete catalogues and address of our depot in your vicinity on request. 






in daily service. 







Complete with canopy top, lamps, 
horn, tools, etc., $2500; without 
top, $2700; Ts 0. &. Cleveland. 








Early THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO, Winton 






Delivery Member A. L. A. M Agencies 
Assured . Bhs cohen got Everywhere i . 
CLEVELAND, 0O., U. S.A. POPE MOTOR CAR CO. = = Indianapolis, Ind. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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IELD-MARSHAL MARQUIS OYAMA AND HIS FAMILY 


Field-Marshal Oyama is a hero of many wars. He is a native of the Satsuma Province, and was commander-in-chief of the Imperial army in the war of restoration. He 
has been Minister of War a number of times, and in the war with China he acted as commander-in-chief of the second army corps. He landed at Takushan and fought his way 
to Port Arthur in twenty days. He captured Port Arthur by assault the night after his arrival before its walls. He is one of the Japanese Elder Statesmen, and, with Marquis 
Yamagata, deserves the credit for the present development and efficiency of the Japanese army. At the outbreak of the war with Russia, he was appointed chief of staff; 
and, now that the various army corps have taken their allotted positions in Manchuria, he is ordered to the front to take command of all the Mikado’s forces in the field. 
This photograph was taken on the eve of his departure from Tokio. On his right stands his wife, the Marchioness Oyama, who is a graduate of Vassar College. She 
was one of the first Japanese girls to come to America to be educated. On his left stands his daughter, Lady Hisako Oyama, and in the background are his two sons 
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NDEPENDENCE MEANS TO MANY an absence of opinion on 
every debated topic, or, as EMERSON has put it, a mush of 
concessions. We may avoid offence by confining our expres- 
sions to a well-established lot: Be good and you will be 
happy; honesty is the best policy; this is a great country; 

murder will out. Once pass beyond this brand of thought, and 
independence involves disagreement. As the campaign progresses 
we receive sharper and sharper epistles from our subscribers 
accusing us of ceasing to hold our non-partisan stand. A states- 
man from the Michigan Legislature quotes our opinion that the 
Republicans and the President are wronging the South, and ob- 
serves, with reserved irony, that the reasons for such a judgment 
would possess news value to impartial readers. By the same 
mail comes a screed from Mississippi, about the selfsame edi- 
torial, as follows: ‘‘I took your paper because it is said that it 
was a non-partisan journal, but I notice an article in it where 
you cry down a high tone intelligent w/zte man (Capt. Hopson), 
and uphold a Coper colored negro BOOKER WASHINGTON. It 
does seem in the face of almost a race war between the whites 
and blacks, in North and South, there are a few crazy fools still 
pushing the work along. The solid South warn the Republican 
party now that it is a dangerous thing, to elect such a man as 
ROOSEVELT, as it will bring about a race war. The 
election of ALTON Brooks PARKER will bring about 
peace to the Republican and the Democratic parties. 
We have had it preached to us since the Civil war that there 
was no North nor South, that we were all one united, loving 
people, but when we have a mere cow boy as President of this 
republic that is bitterly, resentfully, aiding and abetting, the 
social equality of the two distinct races, the South will never 
submit to such a state of afairs. It was a misfortune for Mc- 
KintEy to be killed and RoosEvELT is the /az/ end of that 
misfortune. He is better fitted for the jungles of South Africa 
than for President of this Republic.”’ Our readers ought to 
understand that non-partisan does not mean void of opinion. 
Although we might in one sense be called Democratic, being 
more in accord with the principles of JEFFERSON than with the 
principles of HamiLtton, we think that, taking Mr. RooseEvELt’s 
record altogether, he and his Cabinet have given a good admin- 
istration, and we shall say so. We think also that he and his 
party have wronged the South in flaunting the negro question 
to please negro voters in Indiana, New Jersey, and New York, 
and shall say that also. On many debated questions of the day 
this newspaper has, and will express, convictions. On others it 
has none, and will say so. It is a long time before election, 
and we hope our readers will keep as cool as they are able. The 
country will not suffer extinction, no matter who next sits in 
state at Washington. 


MEANING OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HEN WE WERE YOUNG most Republicans in the North 

deemed it a shame that the negroes were kept from carry- 
ing Southern States. MALONE was a hero, Casot LopGe’s force 
bill represented Northern feeling, and the bioody shirt was the 
banner of our faith. At the end of McKINLEy’s Administration 
those days seemed past, and North and South seemed a single 
country. We heard an intelligent Northern Republican declare 
the other day that he should vote for PARKER on this ground 
alone. ‘*‘Mr. RoosEvELT,’’ he said, ‘‘has been better in most 
ways than his party, and his party is my party. He has un- 
earthed corruption, he has been fair to capital and labor, he 
has thrown his weight for justice to Cuba and the Philippines, 
and I am not much worried about a few lapses in machine 
politics, about his bad taste, or about his foreign 
gymnastics. The one thing I shall not pardon is his 
being willing to give new life to a blight upon the 
South; for the South is my country also.’? Many representative 
Southerners have spoken of McKintey’s death as a frightful 
calamity to the f{outhern people, and the Democratic nominee 
for Vice-President had chosen the Republican treatment of the 
negro as the most living issue before he decided, for some rea- 
son, to have the question ignored in the West Virginia platform. 
By the last census the negroes of voting age numbered in’ New 
York almost 30,000, in New Jersey 21,240, in Indiana 18,149. 
These States are the most important, in calculating the negro vote; 
but in California the number is 3,413, in Delaware 8,354, in West 
Virginia 14,774, in Maryland 60,208, In no one of these States 
did the Republican majority in the State elections of rg02 equal 
the number of negroes of voting age. It is a profound misfortune 
that the negro problem can not be kept out of national politics. 
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HE PRESIDENT’S POLITICAL ASSOCIATES, on the other 

hand, seem to us to form an unpromising point of attack, es- 
pecially when we consider by whom Judge PARKER was chosen and 
handed out to the people as the Democratic nominee, It was a 
person very high in office who remarked in private recently, ‘‘You 
can not pound politics into a politician’s head,’’ by which he 
meant that scheming and strategy and estimating votes in this 
district and that were poor ways of actually getting at the people, 
The President understands politics in the real sense. As, unlike 
McKINLEY, CLEVELAND, and PaRKER, he has had no Hanna, 
WuiTneEy, or Hirt, he has too often taken a hand himself, but 
not usually in a bad way, when we consider the temptation, 
Have there been compromises of principle greater than 
what the above-named experts have made for the petite 
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men whose fortunes they engineered? The Republican 
Convention at Chicago presented the truly remarkable sight of 
a body of politicians nominating and eulogizing a man whom 
they detested. Almost any obscure politician would have been 
to them a welcome substitute, and in many headquarters no 
secret was made of ,how reluctantly the dose was _ swallowed. 
The people had chosen and the politicians had to bow. Mr, 
ROosEVELT, like any President, must have dealings with the pro- 
fessionai politicians. The only serious fear is that he should 
give them more instead of less as time goes on. If his influ- 
ence should be thrown for BLack or OpELL for the Senate, for 
instance, in exchange for the nomination of Mr. Root for the 
Governorship, the deal would be one which we should bitterly 
condemn, 


HE PRECEDING PARAGRAPH IS ONE calculated—or rather 

not calculated, but likely—to receive only contempt in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Louisville, Kentucky, has the fortune to be 
the home of an oracle which works with impetuosity and with 
out cessation, and turns out in a month a larger volume of unclear 
but highly colored wisdom than proceeded from Delphi in the 
entire history of “Greece. Colonel WATTERSON is a _ prophet, a 
seer, a python, an aruspex, a fountain of eloquence, and -a joy 
forever. Many men are logical; thousands have clearness an 
measure; but no journalist living to-day gets as much excitation 
into his pen as the good Colonel gets every day without effort 
into his. His style is gusty and full of whirling 
leaves. His thought is never pale. When he takes 
up his brickbats, and turns his attention to ‘‘Teddy”’ 
or the Smart Set, everybody is delighted, even those who are 
the target. Personally we enjoy more keenly being sworn at 
by the Colonel than being praised by other writers. He is happy 
himself, and the cause of happiness in other men. He never 
made a half-way statement. He never failed to call a spade a 
damned shovel. He keeps us awake. He makes life richer. 
He is gay, buoyant, inspiriting. Why ask him what he means? 
He furnishes so much that. to demand precision in addition would 
be to show but sorry gratitude to a prodigal nature. We cele- 
brate the Colonel. May he live and prosper. It is rare to find 
a newspaper writer whose disappearance would leave a gap. 


TRIBUTE TO A 
JOURNALIST 


OW THAT WE HAVE DESCRIBED this ornament to jour- 

nalism, we proceed in sorrow to admit how poor in_ his 
opinion are we. As far as we can parse the first sentence of 
a recent editorial, he thinks we could pass neither for literary 
among men of the world nor for worldly among men of letters. 
He finds our conversation ‘‘tall,’? whatever that may be. We 
quote: ‘‘*What may be the differential equation between a_proto- 
plastic octagon and a diaphanous cataclysm?’ says Mr. MERRIMAN 
in the vaudeville stunt. ‘That,’ replies the Crushed Tragedian, 
with a haughty smile, ‘that is too dead easy, and I refuse to 
be annoyed.’ Obviously, the editor of COLLIER’s 
WEEKLY has studied the literature of the roof-gar- i « Reape 
dens. Yet, though all right in the matter of evasion, 
he misses equally the homely humor and practical wisdom of 
those elevated schools of political instruction.’? This is because 
we said no proof was needed that Mr. RoosrveELT might have 
negotiations with AppicKs without being quite as bad as 
Appicks, just as Mr. CLEVELAND might write eulogies of Tam- 
many without being as bad as CRroKER, or Mr. MCKINLEY might 
work harmoniously with the worst men in his party. The Colo- 
nel, on the contrary, holds up Appicks and Quay as ‘‘the 
President’s guides, philosophers, and friends. They are his main 
reliance.”’ Fancy! ‘‘Are we to understand that birds of a 
feather no longer flock together?’’ Colonel, beware of proverbs 
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We have seen Cochin Chinas and Seabright Bantams drinking 
from the same chicken trough. The ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ says that 
our fancy runs much in excess of our skill. ‘‘It needs to be 
tempered by a trifle of common-sense, if not restrained by a 
modicum of common honesty.’’ Tut, tut, we are not so bad, 
merely because we suggested that the ‘‘Courier-Journal’’ massed 
Republicans too evenly as villains, without recognizing their de- 
grees of villany: ‘‘When your literary hebdomadal person gets 
to dabbling in politics, there is no prophesying, as there is no 
limiting, his parts of speech.’? Who can stand against so plausi- 
ble a charge as “‘literary hebdomadal person’?? We may forget 
the topic in debate, but in vocabulary the Colonel is invincible. 


) oes INTEREST OF MORAL QUESTIONS, added to the in- 
terest of uncertainty, has focused a great deal of attention 
upon Wisconsin, where the limelight rests constantly upon the 
leading actor, Governor La Fo.tLetTeE. Among his opponents, 
the most liberal in spirit base their opposition not upon what 
he stands for, but upon what they suppose he is. A _ clever 
politician, in their view, unscrupulous and full of tricks, he has 
been shrewd enough to see the importance of taking moral ob- 
jects as his strategic positions. Ostensibly the foe of party 
politics, he is, his enemies tell us, building up a regular ma- 
chine himself and running it with precisely the same methods 
of reward for personal service, and for other value received, 


that mark the other organizations. ‘‘He is not like Fouk,”’ 
one Wisconsin Republican explains. ‘‘In Missouri they have an 
honest man doing his duty, and _ politics are incidental. In 


Wisconsin we have a shrewd gamester in a studied moral pose.”’ 
His popularity is certainly not personal. It is due to the issues 
which he has raised. A prominent Western politician tells us 

that he dislikes the Governor intensely, but thinks 


GOVERNOR ee “s er a ae 
ie routerte DS is the cause A support. La FOLLETTE is sin 
cere in his beliefs,’? he says. ‘‘His personal motives 

are irrelevant. He has done some things which he ought not 





to have done, but he stands for justice, for democratic equality, 
and for every reasonable device for its promotion.’’ The three 
railroads which control Wisconsin, two of them Standard Oil 
properties, are naturally in fierce opposition to La FOouveire, 
since he wishes them to pay their just share of taxation, and 
the amount of money which can be raised to defeat the Governor 
is enormous, The Stalwarts have lost heart, however, even those 
who were formerly leaders in the movement against La FoLiLerre, 
and wish they could safely abandon their position. The Demo- 
crats are hopeful. If two Republican tickets are in the field they 
see a chance. Ex-Governor Peck, one of their probabilities for 
the nomination, made so good a Governor that thousands of Re- 
publicans helped him to a second term. BuRR Jonegs, the other 
Democratic probability, is a lawyer of repute whose principles 
are in accord with those upheld by La Fottettre. The Governor 
could easily beat any Democratic rival, were the Republicans not 
divided, and a way for the Stalwart factign to save its face 
without endangering the party’s victory may still be found. We 
are reading every day speculations on whether ‘‘Mr. Murpuy’’ 
is to be allowed by Judge Parker to name the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of New York. As long as this system 
of selecting the people’s servants continues in vogue, the prin- 
ciples of a man like La Fo.L.ette will be the most living issues. 
And we may add here, in response to many inquiries, that we 
give more serious attention to all these little developments than 
we do to. any letter written by a politician to a journalist who was 
working for his nomination and is now working for his election, 


PATHY IS NOT SO BAD. We sometimes wish there was 
a little more of it; that is to say, a little more quiet at- 
tention to ordinary affairs, a little more interest in all the things 
of attraction and importance which tend to be submerged during 


a political campaign as during the opening stages of a_ war. 
One of the most popular writers in America, whose periodic 
essays were being syndicated, was rather surprised 
ATHY to find that most of the newspapers preferred non- 
political topics. The very fact that interest was 


centred in politics acted as a sort of bullying force, destroying 
that variety which means not only spice, but also real freedom of 
opportunity in thought and reading. The political concentration 
acts as majority rule occasionally does, crushing out the multi- 
form ideals which represent the differences rather than the agree- 
mankind. A reader, canceling his subscription, calls 
We are 


ments of 


us ‘*the rankest Democratic organ on the continent.’ 
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not that, but the fundamental original idea of the Jeffersonian 
party, to let each man grow according to his nature, seems to 
us a profound and healthy one. Watt WuitrMan spoke of ‘‘the 
idea of perfect and free individuals, the idea of These States.”’ 


When we read, therefcre, of political apathy, we wonder if, 
instead of indifference to politics, it is not a normal preoccu- 
pation with other things, ranging from crops to Dr. Conan 


DoyLeE. We have a certain admiration for the Western news- 
paper which has printed the following announcement: ‘‘We shall 
vote for PARKER. RooseveLT will be elected. It will take six 
figures to write his majority in Kansas. This is our individual 
opinion and this is the first, last, and only mention of the 
matter in these columns.’’ Baseball, in various localities, is 
said to be interfering with the size of the spellbinders’ audiences, 
and a rumor narrates that, by way of compromise, games may 
be opened with a few words on the issues of the day. General 
Apathy, however, it is confidently predicted, will play a smaller 
part in October than he enjoys to-day. ,The voice of the spell- 
binder will then be the only noise that competes with the noise 
of the trolleys and the singing of the birds. 


HAT CONSTITUTES OLD AGE has been made a topic 

of discussion by the able way in which the importance of 
Mr. Davis’s years was pointed out by Etinu Root. Mr. Roor 
takes up no subject which he does not handle with rare force. 
Nobody knows what Judge PaRKER’s views are about the kind 
of man whom, if elected, he would prefer for Secretary of State. 
The fact that Judge Parker and the man who secured his nomi- 
nation have been political associates for a score of years, makes 
everybody consider Mr. HiLt a strong possibility, and if he 
were Secretary of State he would probably have a better chance 
of becoming President than Mr. Davis would. The country would 





feel very comfortable if Mr. Hay were put by accident at the 
head of the Government, but it would not always be satisfied 

to have an appointee of the President converted into 

his successor. Eighty-one, therefore, is an advanced OLD AGE 


age for an official whose most important function is 


to be ready to act as President in such an emergency as has 
met three Presidents in forty years. It is old age, indeed, for 
any function in life, for although youth is nowadays taking 


ground from middle life, and middle life from age, nobody yet 
goes so far as to treat eighty-one as anything but old. The 
Delaware and Hudson Railway has issued an order that men over 
thirty-five shall not be taken as workmen into the company’s 
employ. Most soldiers look like boys to many of us who 
imagine ourselves still young. As somebody has said, the Civil 


War was fought by boys. All of us, beyond a certain line, are 
interested in what is to be called old age, and Mr. Roor has 


brought the whole subject out of the closet and made it a topic 
of the day. 


R. ROCKEFELLER HAS DONE SOMETHING that arouses 

general approval and sympathy. One may not care for his 
usual mixture of business methods, piety, and philanthropy, and 
yet may respond sympathetically to one of his latest charities 
because it springs from the heart. His little grandson died of 
dysentery. Mr. RockKEFELLER then founded an institution, to be 
devoted to medical research, because he understood that the 
disease of which his grandchild died was of germ origin, and 
he hoped that men of science might discover the germ and 
modes of cure or prevention. Plans have now been filed, and it 
is announced that the institution is to be the most elaborate of 
its kind in the world. It will undoubtedly be and 
complete as the present state of medical science makes ; 
possible. As mortality among children in New York ae si 
has been unusually large this summer, the first step 
toward executing Mr. ROCKEFELLER’s project comes at an au- 
spicious time. Charity and education are on a different footing 
as far as receiving gifts is concerned. The business of an edu- 
cational institution is to educate, and it may be plausibly main- 
tained that for a college to refuse money which had been made 
by notorious immorality would be the best education for the 
students and the public, not to mention the question of what 
effect such gifts have upon the teaching of professors. But in 
Charity is, and always has been, 
penitence, especially when it is 


as extensive 


charity no such questions arise. 
a proper subject for gifts of 
practiced quietly; and charity which springs from sympathy and 
suffering, like Mr. ROCKEFELLER’s latest institution, is human 
nature on one of its fairest sides. 


AND 
ON 
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THE ARTILLERY MOVING OUT OF FENG-WANG-CHENG, CROSSING THE SO RIVER ON THE MORNING OF JUNE 2% 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, COLLIER'S SPECIAL WAR PHOTOGRAPHER ACCOMPANYING 


THE JAPANESE FIRST ARMY. 
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THE ADVANCE UPON LIAO-YANG 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Collier's War Correspondent accompanying the Japanese First Army 


KANSAUTIENTSZ, MANCHURIA, June 27 
ONVERGING columns must wait each upon the 
progress of the others to the tune of the master’s 
plans. The commander of the central column 
said last night that we should wait here during 
to-day. This column follows the Peking Road through 
the Motienling Pass, which is the Thermopyle _be- 
tween Feng-Wang-Cheng and Liao-Yang. Another 
follows parallel wagon paths to the north, and the third 
parallel wagon paths to the south. Beyond this, the 
whole of Kuroki’s army, are other Japanese armies 
stretching to the railroad itself and barring the sea 
from the Russians with practically an intact line of 
bayonets. Drawn toward the centre, the forces of 
either side which have fought in isolated battles will 
be united. Soon Kuropatkin must 
face the test; soon we shall fight as a 
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if not an explanation of, why neither correspondents 
nor military attachés are allowed more freedom of 
movement. To bring the comparison home, if the 
average American officer, let alone outpost, could not 
distinguish a Japanese from a Chinese or a Korean, 
with hair cut the same way and wearing much the same 
kind of clothes, he would take no risks on the strength 
of his judgment. So the attachés ride behind the staff 
and the correspondents behind the attaches, and they 
are the most:curious thing about this army to the 
army itself. 

Two or three miles out of Feng-Wang-Cheng, on the 
bank of the river, a guard of cavalry was drawn up. 
This, the General’s escort, completed the formation of 
the headquarters party, whose pace was that of the in- 


When we had gone over the highest of the hilis which 
hold Feng-Wang-Cheng in their lap, we left the made 
roads and came again to the old Peking Road. Our 
course wound with the valley made by the stream, 
which we were always fording. And as the course 
wound so wound the column and their transport. On 
either hand were mountains, ever mountains, pyra- 
midal, sugar-loafed, terraced, thick with trees, un- 
touched by art except where the Chinese had carried 
their tillage patches from the fertile valley up the 
slopes. An army with guns would be almost as helpless 
off that road asa fish out of water. The one sign of 
human presence we saw on the heights was a spot 
where the trees had been leveled and a signal staff told 
of a Russian lookout. In front ef the General was the 
advance guard, and behind, as ahead, 
the road was as thick with soldiers as 
the hills with trees. In that streak of 




























































whole. While you prick off the move- 
ment of each column on a map at ee ee humanity, with its canopy of dust, the 
home, one observer casts his lot pres- ek only persons that rode alone were the 
ently with the central column. ~——_—_—_— General himself and an officer astride 
For six weeks we waited at Feng- a kicking horse. Until you see them 
Wang-Cheng, counting the days tll WOLITAITS2 in column, you do not realize what a 
the beginning of the rainy season, YENTAL arse big force they are, and until you see 
° ° ° _ ° x . . 
from whick all time in the East is LANNIPU SHANGLIUHO SIMAPAUTS2 or their transport you do not realize what 
1 ‘) 47 HWANGPAWTURZ Sa, PINTAITSZ TUNOMAPAUTS2 ew / . : 
reckoned. The Chinese calendar sets CHANGTAIT: ArvINCHIANG PAU gale ody - SHOATIENSZ os a lot they eat; and until you have rid- 
r A u 
the date as July 10. Were we not to SHWANGMIAOTSZ AW AT Se NO RSANKIATSZ «40 den all day at the rate of arduously 
go to Liao-Yang after all? In the plAo-ve N eninersz : mes y—o—Tewusintar ~ NANTAITSZ,-” marching men you do not realize what 
stagnation of an army in the field in ~ EMEICHWA SKONGKIATUN ge? ia rennet PAOTSZYEN the pleasure of riding at will is. 
camp, which the contrast.of the nerv- swonesima? MWANGKIARWEITSZ, Anping —o- YUSHULIN CHINGCHANG 
ous excitement of an army in move- > suimmonuy ANKIATSZ, SIMOVEN si anita aan The Army’s Progress 
ment makes the more deadening, the CHINGRHTUNGAL TUNOKWANTIEN ennnony 
correspondent waited, knowing only aaa anc AIKIALING LONGTSZSHAN ,O7 . WAWr! No stream ever followed its course 
that, once the downpour began, move- Maa rir MT A meme more closely than we this old highway. 
ment was possible only to an army of PAPNAROR ag TATUNGKAUS URIALING | oi aaa There was only one channel tor the 
percules snNeroy The flaci _ KWOK » UANKIAPUTSZ ‘ oe Oe ee on 
herculean energy. The flash of in- ti gaat sAWona samacns Y current of khaki shoulders. In the 
formation that was our deliverance YANGMULINTSZ SINKAILING KAU fields always were the scattered blue- 
“ +1 " - “Se HAICHENG KANSAUTIENTSZ: bl em 1 “hi 2 ats ‘ 
came like the flash of lightning out HAICHENC satiinaiaiel eras Aivanonrenmun oused Chinese workmen. Elderly 
of a blue sky, as it always does from HWANGKAULING TUCHUENTSON women—I saw no young ones—were 
the armor-clad secrecy of military sisaiianideiuh rawanauy™ SHIMKIAPAUTSZ_— weeding their gardens in the groups 
staffs. With jt came all details, too, 7) TUNGKIALIANOTSZ of houses dignified with a name on 
as usual. The precise hour was named ———— KINKIAHOTSZ ENGTAOHOTSZ the map where the farming folk live. 
when the division headquarters would ‘nr TANKIAPUTSZ, (Those who think of all China as over- 
a seminar eu anaurar crowded must overlook Manchuria, 


pass the grove where I had become as 
settled in my tent as ina manor house. 
It is dawn at four, and soon after we 
heard the tread of infantry and the 
clank of their accoutrements. At 
eight on the morning of the 24th, to 
be exact—just at eight tothe minute 
announced—General Nishi, riding as 
the point of the wedge with his staff 
behind him, made an interval of iso- 
lation in a division’s passing. 


A Strange Caravan 
Behind the staff were some strange- 


looking men, indeed, such as Marco 
Polo never described in his travels. 
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which is sparsely settled.) The local 
population had seen the Russians go 
away a few hours before; they may 
have had to take cover while there 
was an exchange of shots. If so, 
there was time wasted, and they must 
work that much harder to make up 
for it. They did not take the trouble 
to look up at the thousands of mad- 
men who, according to their thinking, 
were chasing thousands of other mad- 
men playing at a madman’s game. 
The General was only a mounted man 
to them. A runner on a bicycle in- 
terested them far more. Their indus- 
try added to the aspect of peace pro- 



















duced by the still virgin hills. 





They rode big geldings, suitably pro- 
vided by the Government, and they 
were big themselves, and, though clad 
in different habits, they seemed to 
have been poured out of the same 
mold. Only the keenest slant-eyed 
observers could have seen that they 
might speak different languages and 
come from different lands. Their dis- 
tinction from the thousands of sol- 
diery and the Chinese (who were 
hoeing the corn which they were just planting when 
we came to Feng-Wang-Cheng) quite sunk any distinc- 
tion of one from another. They had straight eyes and 
white faces, and their eyes were not black. The mili- 
tary attachés and the correspondents are the albinos 
of the army. More than one private who saw them 
pass wondered what they were doing riding with the 
General. Let them appear on the line of outposts and 
they would be taken for Russians. Only yesterday 
an English-speaking Japanese said to me that he 
could not tell one European from another; that he 
had heard that either nationality could tell an Eng- 
lishman from an American almost at a glance, and he 
asked me if it true. Therein lies an excuse for, 
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sent the present article. 
the Motienling Pass. 


MAP OF THE FIELD OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST JAPANESE ARMY 


After the crossing of the Yalu River and the battle of Kiuliencheng early in May, General 
Kuroki moved immediately on to Feng-Wang-Cheng, where he established a base. 
24 this Japanese first army began its forward movement against Liao-Yang. 
lowed the old Peking Road and reached Kansautients’ June 26. 
The army then moved on Lienshankwan, which is half-way to 
The Russians tried to recapture this pass on July 4 and again on 
Mr. Palmer sends a cable account of the latter action, which is printed on page 8 


fantry. All the first morning we were within the zone 
of Japanese occupation. The period of waiting had had 
no idle moments for the engineers, who went to their 
work every day with the regularity of mortar carriers. 

The heights beyond the town were seamed with 


trenches and cut with roads for the artillery. Not one 
has been required in action. It was not thought that 


they ever would be. Their value was ‘“‘moral.’’ They 
made fifty thousand men as good as a hundred thousand 
men for defence, and they held safe on Kuropatkin’s 
flank an army which could be thrown into his rear the 
moment that he should advance with his whole force to 
the relief of Port Arthur. He advanced with part, with 
a result that we all know. 


The troops fol- 
From there Mr. Palmer 


The earnestness with which every- 
thing in the columin’s progress was 
done alone bespoke the fact that we 
were not on a route march. Always 
we were hearing of the Russians just 
ahead. The first sign we had of their 
existence was on the second day, when 
we saw on a knoll half a dozen big, 
blond-haired men in gray caps. These 
were a ‘“‘point’’ that had been be- 
trayed into the arms of Japanese scouts by a false 
Chinese guide, I was told. They had every right to 
be bored, every Japanese surgeon who passed stopping 
to offer them some attention. We passed one other 
wounded Russian in one of the springless bolting 
Chinese carts. He had been shot in his head, which 
he rested on a pile of sacks under the broiling sun. 
He looked up at our Caucasian faces quizzically, as 
if wondering how we could be going in the opposite 
direction when we had been captured, too. 

But I set out to write of a march, not of bloodshed 
(of which there was none of account)—a march that 
went like clockwork. Five-sixths of the thought of 
staffs is centred upon getting a soldier rapidly along a 


On June 
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A RUSSIAN OUTPOST CAPTURED BY JAPANESE CAVALRY SCOUTS 


These men were a ‘“‘point'’ belonging to a Russian party of observation, and fairly walked into the arms of General Kuroki’s advance guard. The Japanese are always 


kind to their prisoners. The picture shows a trooper holding a match to a prisoner's cigarette while the officers are questioning their captives and examining their papers 





























MARCHING AWAY FROM FENG-WANG-CHENG OVER A BRIDGE BUILT BY THE PIONEER CORPS 


While waiting at Feng-Wang-Cheng after the crossing of the Yalu, the Japanese devoted much of their time to the construction of bridges and military roads to facilitate 


the moving of artillery and the transport train when the moment for the general advance against the Russian positions in northern Manchuria should come. Until the army’s 


arrival no other highway than the old Peking Road existed in that part of Asia. For centuries it had been traveled by the pack trains bearing Korea’s tribute to the Chinese 


Emperor. But now a number of good military roads lead out from it in several directions, and the streams are bridged fora distance cf many miles. These roads and bridges 
were a part of the First Army’s preparation for defence in case it should be attacked as a detail before the Japanese forces as a whole were prepared for an advance upon 
Liao-Yang. The roads were of course never needed for this purpose, and the staff never believed that they would be, but the moral effect on the troops was excellent 
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highway, with sufficient food and ammunition. The 
weight of his pack, how it should be adjusted, how to 
keep up his spirits in the face of fatigue, the minimum 
bulk of food which will give him nourishment—these 
were the subject of military councils long before the 
time of Cesar. The soldier of every country has his 
peculiar prejudices and his peculiar habits. The Japa- 
nese soldier carries only forty pounds, as agaigst sixty 
for the soldiers of other countries. Yet in hefght the 
Second Division, drawn from the north, where the cli- 
mate is severe and the human product that survives is 
sturdy, would compare favorably with the height of 
many Continental and even many English regiments, 
while in actual carrying capacity they are probably the 
superior. Besides, height is not everything. “The 
Japanese soldier is never weedy. He is built on the 
square; he is a buttress instead of a pole. 

His only prejudice is in favor of teapots. These he 
gathers by the way; he is loath also to give up a certain 
type of enameledc up purchasable in Feng-Wang-Cheng. 
He not only carries his forty pounds to the end of the 
march, but the end of the march 
finds him in line. Out of the whole 
division I did not see a hundred 
stragglers on any day. 

The march was not speedy. We 
did not make more than half the 
distance in a day of some of the 
famous route marches of famous 
Continental armies. But the Con- 
tinental conscript has a macadam- 
ized road, while such a sun as that 
which makes the corn grow in a 
Manchurian valley is unknown. 
This army is not doing a few days’ 
show poem It marched over 
the icy roads of Korea in February, 
and has been under marching con- 
ditions ever since, and keeping its 
health. In all weathers it must go 
on, with its nerve steady at any 
moment for the shock of battle, 
not for the blank volleys of a 
manceuvre. The Orientals excel 
all rivals in their refusal to at- 
tempt the impossible. They do 
not depend upon ‘‘chance’’ or 
upon ‘‘dashes.’’ They can keep 
toa programme because they know 
all limitations, and they leave 
nothing to sporadic efforts. livery 
column and every officer is a part 
of the quiet whole. All is team 
play, nothing is for any sped 
unless it is the international gal- 
lery. A common efficiency per- 
mits the head to know precisely 
what each part can do under cer- 
tain conditions. With this is cou- 
pled the absolute certainty that no * 
Japanese line will retreat while it has a third of its 
men standing. As no corps, no division, no regiment, 

stands out with the conspicuousness common in other 
inlet, so does no general. The private is a private; 
the officer an officer, impersonal. 

The common enemy of the three days has been the 
Manchurian sun; the shots of the parties of observation 
no more than fleabites. To beat the sun you must rise 
early. On the second morning, when we moved out of 
Siuehlitien, having slept in the open with the heavy 
dew on our faces, the hour set was 5:50. 

‘“‘Why not six?’ an Anglo-Saxon asked. ‘‘This is 
cutting it as fine as the four-dollar-ninety-nine cent 
bargain at a department store.”’ 

There was no affectation about this precision. It was 
a part of the system. At 5:50 in the fields beyond the 
town, with the air still thick with dew, and the moun- 
tains shrouded in mist, we found the regiments and the 
guns, with every last part of the equipment of thousands 
of men, complete and ready as thuse of an intricate 
machine. 


The Second Day’s March 


The foreigners presented themselves to the General 
—the General neat and polite—who responded with the 
Japanese smile, and then we mounted and fell in behind 
him and the appointed regiment. In an hour the town 
was as clean of the army as if it had never been there, 
except for the armed guard of the transporters’ corps. 

As we moved over the winding road through the 
mountains, I saw the one thing of the three days which 
did not seem a part of the programme. In some other 
armies, in a march through the enemy’s country, it 


GENERAL NISHI 
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would have been one of many little ‘‘breaks’’ regarded 
as inevitable, here it was as prominent as missing his 
lines by an old actor in a familiar part. 

Some of the transporters had taken their carts for- 
ward into the. line of the infantry’s march. One of 
these was overturned. I wondered.if the infantrymen, 
with a ‘‘What the devil are you doing up here?’’ had 
not done the trick in a moment of exasperation. If 
they had, the transporters would only have smiled in 
answer to the question. They were smiling, anyway. 
If the whole army were routed what remained would 
smile. But the smile would not be that of carelessness, 
for all the ‘‘broken bits’’ would be studiously gath- 
ered in. 


Plenty of Shade and Water 


These mornings in the mountains always make you 
think that you are to have an overcast day. Until the 
sun breaks through, quickly dispelling all vapors and 
illusions—then is the day’s glorious interval for march- 





ing. ‘Toward noon, when we stop for an hour, the 
marches are shorter, the rests longer. Nippon Denji, 
the man of Japan, has then eaten all the rice cooked in 
the company boilers, and the rations of meat and fish 
supplied him the night before, and with ‘‘Break ranks’’ 
he rushes to the water, where he washes his pannikin 
and the little. piece of toweling which he always car- 
ries, and then wipes the dust from his face and neck. 
At other times he stacks his rifle and drops his kit and 
runs to shade, flopping himself down on the cool ground 
like a seal into water. ‘The joy of this war march thus 
far is that there is always shade and always water. The 
So River, which we crossed and recrossed, is always 
fordable and is fed by mountain springs. 

Our twelve miles a day has been made, too, with all 
baggage keeping pace, and with the advance sending 
the enemy before it, and always prepared—this solid 
line of men on the road with hospital corps and ammu- 
nition ponies bringing up the rear—to attack in force 
should thé enemy make a stand. It was eleven when 
we came into Kansautientsz yesterday under a sun that 
was like the open lid of a furnace. A regiment of in- 
fantry, that had passed many great fields of young 
beans without thought of wasting the energy to set foot 
on them, settled down in a field now, illustrating to the 
owner how thoroughly in most cases chance entirely 
rules the fortunes of war. In half an hour this field 
was trodden down as hard as a tennis court. 

The General himself did not know whether or not we 
were going to move any further that day, but the men 
must be in organization and ready, heat or no heat. A 
soldier is not a veteran until he Jearns to make the 
most of any conditions. So the infantrymen brought 
branches from the trees, making the field look like a 


AND HIS STAFF DURING A HALT ON THE MARCH 


young grove. When the artillery came up, the gunners 
did the same, but kept their horses hitched. At four 
came the word, from the authority which was lookin 

toward the progress of all columns, that we should be 
here for two days. The groves fell, and the infantrymen 
marched to the right and left to encamp in ravines, 
Then the whole army, including correspondents, set. 
tled down for the afternoon to wait for the transporta- 
tion to come up. 

The transportation is always behind the guns—the 
precious guns—force going before the provender when 
there is an enemy in sight. Thus the advance may 
arrive at noon and get its dinner at seven. If there is 
a fight, no one will be thinking of food, and seven will 
be ample time. With no fight, what is there for a cor- 
respondent to do on an empty stomach but lie in the 
shade and think of the simmer in the pan of the bacon 
which first went to Chicago from Nebraska and then 
all the way to Manchuria in a yellow sack, which you 
may pack on pony or cart through the dust, with never 
a germ disturbing the fatty—oh, too fatty—inside. 

To- day the army is washing, the 
surface of the river is oily with 
soap worshipfully and vigorously 
applied. The bushes are hung 
with garments yesterday steeped 
in the sweat of conquest. ‘The 
privileged few who can ‘‘rustle” 
native caldrons will get hot baths 
—that supreme luxury which every 
Japanese has daily at home—which 
means to him what jam does to an 
Englishman, sauerkraut to a Ger- 
man, and pie to an America when 
struggling over roads in pursuit of 
armed men in a strange land. 

To-morrow Nippon Denji will 
stroll about camp as fresh as a 
daisy. He will look in at my tent 
door, and watch the strange being 
with blond hair and big nose who 
is writing about his exploits. He 
is bearable even in his curiosity 
because he is quite the cleanest 
soldier in the world. 

P. S.—June 28.—Nippon Denji 
did little strolling to-day, for it 
came on to rain as hard as the 
sun shone yesterday. The dry bed 
of the So became a channel for a 
torrent, and the soil of the valley 
seemed to spurt water like a sponge 
from the pressure of your foot. 
But the army is doing its work in 
waterproofs just the same as if the 
day were fair. Bad weather can 
not spoil the flavor of the news 
which concerns Nippon Denji per- 
sonally and all the world inter- 
nationally. The Russians have 
evacuated Motienling. Now, Motienling, as I have 
already noted, is the pass of Thermopylae on the 
road to Liao-Yang. Here the Russians had _ built 
extensive storehouses, ype mines and barbed wire 
entanglements, and made ready in all respects for de- 
termined defence. This they leave as a man must flee 
from the valuables in his burning house, not joyfully, 
as the Japanese left behind their defensive works at 
Feng-Wang-Cheng which they did not require, for a 
reason that spells the difference between success and 
humiliation. The way to Liao-Yang for the First 
Army, then, seems clear. 


ATTACKS ON MOTIENLING PASS 


Two sharp actions in the Thermopylae of Manchuria, where 
superior numbers of Russian troops were put to flight 


Special Cable Despatch to Collier’s 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


(By runner to Ping Yang, Korea, by telegraph to Seoul, thence by 
cable to New York) 


LIENSHANKWAN, MANCHURIA, July 17 
HE Russians to-day made their second attempt to 
retake the Motienling Pass. Under the cover of 
darkness they came stolidly with a view of mak- 
ing a daylight surprise, so often successful with 
the Turks, whom the Russians still seem to think they 
are fighting, even after five months of bitter experience 
with the Japanese. Hitherto foreign observers with 
the army have seen the Russians only fighting behind 
intrenchments, but this time the conditions of open 
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field tactics maintained against the Turks were re- 
peated against this alert and mobile force, with results 
more humiliating to the Russians than the painfully 
discouraging outcome of the Yalu. This result upsets 
the presupposed preponderating defensive power of the 
modern rifle when skill and adaptability vie with the 
defence. Hitherto we have met only Siberian troops. 
Either the troops from European Russia have not ar- 
rived in such numbers as St. Petersburg has confi- 
dently reported, or else Kuropatkin has been holding 
this supposed flower of his army on the railroad await- 
ing the final stand. 

To-day the foreign observers saw European Russian 
troops receive their baptism of fire. Their retreat was 
a little more orderly; at intervals there was a little 
more regular parade-ground tactics and a little more 
spectacular movement, but they were almost as help- 
less as their brothers, their outposts were pushed in, 
and the mist of the dawn found their two converging 
lines sweeping toward the pass itself. On the first at- 
tack of July 4 four companies of Japanese repulsed the 
pursuit of two Russian battalions. To-day again in- 
ferior numbers repulsed and pursued. 

The Russians work under a heavy equipment, carry- 
ing cumbersome blanket rolls, while the Japanese are 
equipped for agile fighting. The comparison is like 
that of a light spirited gamecock and a big brahma 
whose feet run to feathers. The Japanese, who squats 
instead of sits, at home, whose whole habit makes his 
limbs limber, takes cover spryly, fitting himself glove- 
like to the contour of the ground from which he nimbly 
rises for his rushes forward. In the undergrowth, 
among trees, through underbrush, the heavy, awkward, 
lumbering Russian is like a fish out of water. Lacking 


The attack on the Motienling Pass, July 4, was one of the most interesting actions of the present war. 
of this fight, which he calls ‘‘A Pass and an Affair with Bayonets.”’ 
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intrenchments, or even ground to advance over, the 
Russians have not a grip on any position they may 
occupy in the manceuvres on the field. 

To-day, as on the 4th, the Russians advanced in close 
order by the valleys, and to-day, right where they made 
the effort to flank-pass a battalion in close order, they 
were actually caught under guns which played the 
same awful havoc that was wrought in the fatal in- 
stance at Hamatan. It was the anniversary of the 
taking of Shipka Pass. It was a saint’s day on the 
Russian calendar, and the fog at dawn was thick. 
Everything conspired for the Russian success. With 
the elephantine mass (like Skobeleff, Kuropatkin’s old 
superior in the Russo-Turkish War) they would have 
used the heavily burdened Russians from Europe to 
frighten the confident dwarfs into retreat at the 
sight of their burly forms. But Japanese tactics out- 
manceuvred them, Japanese bullets mowed them down, 
until at last, beating them back, the Japanese pursued 
and the Russians made over the hills, either by the 
side lands or the valleys between Kwantee and Towan, 
like ants, in long lines or scattered groups. The whole 
army, down to its company sections, adapted itself to 
the needs of the ground and the lines of least resist- 
ance. The Japanese with characteristic relentlessness 
steadily made their way, continually seizing the ad- 
vantages of new positions and appearing suddenly with 
a flanking spurt that caught some part of the enemy. 

The Russian soldiers individually lack intelligence 
and initiative. Their total dependence upon their 
officers, their concerted movements in a mass, and 
their inferior marksmanship, have brought some hard 
lessons on the value of shock-tactics as against the 
need of individual skill in the employment of modern 


rifles. Every step of the war reveals the Russian army, 
Their sharpshooters and Cossacks are sharpshooters 
and scouts in name only. Every step they take gives 
proof of the wisdom of the American policy, that the 
regular army can not be composed of too highly intel- 
ligent individuals, nor can they be too highly trained, 
Every step the Russian army takes discredits the 
automatic mechanical soldier of the Continental 
system which thinks that too much intelligence is 
a handicap. 

Only Russians would retreat from a number not su- 
perior to theirs and set up far out on the level lands 
with an advanced infantry to protect them in manikin 
style on a parade ground, and then, like grown up 
children, shout, ‘‘We are pleased to do our best for 
your Majesty.”’ 

It was as futile as Pakenham’s close order at New 
Orleans. Do foreigners observe the actions of the 4th 
and 17th of July, and explain the victories of Liaotung 
Peninsula, which were unseen by outsiders? To-day’s 
casualties were 299 Japanese, as against the estimated 
2,000 Russians. During the fight the Japanese general 
commanding, Nishi, smiling and undemonstrative, 
gave few orders, his machine doing the work of years 
of training and preparation. Russia was paying for 
her sacrifice of individual intelligence, for her autoc- 
racy, for her outrages in the Boxer campaign. The 
further into the country we proceeded the deeper grew 
the Chinese dislike of the Russians, and great keen- 
ness to serve the Japanese with information as to the 
Russians’ movements was noticeable at every turn, 
When we entered the towns women emerged from their 
hiding-places and were soon at work again in their gar- 
dens as usual. 


Mr. Palmer has written an account 


This will be published next week, fully illustrated with a map and 


with many photographs by James H. Hare, Collier’s photographer with General Kuroki’s army, who was also present on the battlefield 


WHY SHOULD WE TRUST 





Believing that the highest purpose of the press is to instruct 
through ihe careful presentation of facts, and to provoke thought 
by the conveyance of honest opinions, Collier's will, during the 
present national campaign, retain the political neutrality that has 
at ail times characterized its pages. The ripest thought from the 
leaders of all parties will be presented in these pages, thereby 
affording the readers a better opportunity to reach their own 
intelligent conclusions and formulate unprejudiced convictions 











can people, and will be answered by an expres- 
sion of opinion of fourteen millions of voters at 
the ensuing November election. 

Party platforms are valuable as indicative of the drift 
of parties and sentiment, but the victory of a party an- 
nouncing a platform does not always ensure the execu- 
tion of the party promise. The Democrats carried the 
country in 1844 upon the battle cry of “Polk and Dallas 
and the Tariff of 1842,” and yet one of the very earliest 
acts of the party on coming into power was to repeal 
that same tariff law. So we must look to something be- 
yond the mere platform declaration. The inquiry, there- 
fore, in the present instance should be: Is the Republi- 
can party right in its promises and will it redeem them? 

The people of the United States should trust the Re- 
publican party because it has never failed to redeem 
every promise it ever made to the people upon which it 
secured power. It destroyed slavery. It restored the 
Union. It made possible the cleansing of the Constitu- 
tion and the enthronement of liberty in the terms of that 
instrument. It saved the nation from irredeemable 
paper money, as advocated by the Democrats in 1868. 
it restored specie payments, and made every dollar of 
American money of par value. It seized the Govern- 
ment from the hands of Democracy in 1897 and fulfilled 
its platform pledges by legislative guaranties of the gold 
standard and repeal of the Wilson Tariff law and the 
restoration of good times, where poverty and confusion 
reigned. 

These were platform pledges, each and every one of 
them. They were written in advance and became prom- 
ises to the American people. They were carefully and 
religiously redeemed. It is significant that in every one 
of these great legislative acts which remodeled the very 
form and substance of our Government, and placed us 
upon the high position which we occupy to-day, the 
Democratic party was the party of opposition. 

It is not incumbent upon a political party that it shall 
halt and hesitate when a new question arises to ascer- 
tain whether or not its party platform or declaration has 
covered the existing case; and so the Republican party 
has found itself more than once face to face with condi- 
tions that required prompt action and which were not 
covered by any party pledge. In every one of these 
cases the solution by the party has been wise, beneficent, 
and approved by the people—notably the war with 
Spain and the release of Cuba from despotism, the ex- 
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pansion of our governmental influence to the Philippine 
Islands, and their government and control since. 

We had made no party pledge that the Philippine Isl- 
ands should be governed with humanity and that civil 
government should be restored there to the inhabitants as 
rapidly as consistent with wisdom and good govern- 
ment; and yet, without any such promise, we have gone 
on and worked out the result, and to-day the Filipinos 
enjoy as full measure of local self-government as do the 
Territories of the United States. 

We had no party platform that guided the action of 
the United States in the Panama question; but when the 
issue arose it was met and decided, and will be adhered 
to, in a manner that is to-day justified and approved by 
the American people. 

There was no platform declaration that could have 
been applied to the settlement of the great coal strike 
of 1902; but our Administration settled it, and nobody 
regrets that settlement except those who fear it may 
have enhanced the popularity of Mr. Roosevelt and held 
out to the people of the country the suggestion that in 
the hour of emergency it is well to have the Republican 
party on the quarterdeck of the ship. 

We have had no platform declaration in regard to our 
general foreign policy; but the diplomacy of Mr. Hay 
has been marvelous in its results, and has placed the 
United States in the very forefront of the great leading 
nations of the world. 

Our intervention in Venezuela, our approval and pro- 
motion of The Hague Arbitration Agreement, our invo- 
cation of that tribunal in the settlement of our own 
controversy with Mexico, and the peaceful and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of our Northwestern border—all are 
incidents that point with unerring certainty to the fact 
that we can do things without promising them, and the 
history of the past forty years shows that we can prom- 
ise things and do them. 

A party that has always fulfilled its promises to the 
people and has executed the policies already indorsed 
and foreordained by the popular vote can always be re- 
lied upon to invoke the approval of the people upon its 
acts in matters arising suddenly and upon which no ex- 
pression has been made. 

So the Republican party is right in its platform dec- 
laration. Its principles are right. Its policies are right; 
and the people can trust the Republican party to do all 
it has promised to do, and to wisely dispose of any new 
question which arises. 

The people of the United States can with safety trust 
the Republican party with power because it is, as I have 
already shown, a party of progress. Long experience, 
long activity, make a party capable. The party that is 
in the habit of going forward can be relied upon to have 
a better judgment than a party that has existed for half 
a century as a mere party of negation. A party whose 
watchword has been “Up, On, Forward, March,” is a 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 





For seventeen years Mr. Grosvenor has represented the Eleventh 
District of Ohio in the United States House of Representatives. 
He was a brigadier-general in the Civil War, and for a number 
of years a member of the Ohio State Legislature, being twice 
Speaker of the Lower House. In Congress he has served as 
Chairman on the Committees on Ways and Means, Rules, Mines 
and Mining, Merchant Marine, and Fisheries. He is one of 
the most active workers among the Republican Congressmen 











better party to trust in Ametican politics than a party 
which for scores of years has stood holding on to the 
coat-tails of the world and screaming “Whoa!” at every 
attempt to move forward. A party that has put its 
shoulder to the car of progress and pushed to the front 
is a better party to trust than a party that has been put- 
ting chocks under the wheels and trying to prevent 
action. 

There is not a measure which has been ingrafted into 
the Constitution of the United States for fifty years that 
was not put there by the intelligence, wisdom, and 
patriotism of the Republican party. There is not a 
statute existing upon the statute books of the United 
States to-day that is not more than half a century old, 
and of which the people of this country are proud, that 
was not put there by the Republican party; and in 
every instance of constitutional change and legislative 
progress, the battle has been won over the resistance of 
the Democratic party in and out of Congress, in and 
out of the State Legislatures, in and out of the forums 
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It begins to talk about the dead party 
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of popular discussion. You can not trust a party that 
for fifty years has done nothing. Such a party gets 
rusty; it becomes senile; it becomes stagnant; it becomes 
threadbare. 

When the Democratic party was in power it spent its 
strength in formulating movements for the particular 
and special purpose of upholding and rendering inde- 
structible the Bourbon institutions of the early times 
and the more modern institution of slavery aggrandize- 
ment and slavery extension; and to-day when you chal- 
lenge the Democratic party in relation to its history, its 
policies, its purposes, it begins to talk about the dead of 
the party. 

The difference between the two parties is pretty well 
illustrated in this way: You take a Republican of intel- 
ligence and ask him what the policy and purpose of his 
party is, and he begins to talk to you about the progress 
of the country, the development of the science of poll- 
tics, and the great purpose of the American people in its 
new life and new ambitions; but you talk to a Democrat 
and he begins to discuss the action of somebody dead; 
and if you will carefully check the muster-roll of his 
great men and make notes of the ‘suggestions that he re- 
lies upon, you will find that every one of the men he 
quotes is dead, and many of them have been dead for 
nearly one hundred years. The Republican points to the 
executive offices, the declarations of principles of his 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Strikes Without Violence 
By John Mitchell 











Atso critical a time no counsel could be more opportune than this word from 
the President of the United Mine Workers of America, who so heroically 
championed the cause of labor through the coal strikes two years ago 


AN strikes be conducted without violence? Can 
they succeed when not accompanied by lawless- 
ness? ‘To both of these questions I would answer posi- 
tively, ‘‘Yes.’’ If I believed otherwise I should abandon 
the trade-union movement forthwith. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of strikes are inaugurated and 
fought out without one single act of violence, and when 
violence is resorted to in a strike the newspaper re- 
ports of it are always greatly exaggerated. 

My experience has been that the commission of crime 
onthe part of strikers or their friends reduces the chances 
of success. Astrike of any considerable magnitude can 
not well succeed unless it have the sympathy and support 
of the general public, and when a strike resolves itself 
into an armed conflict the public very properly with- 
draws its sympathy. That employers of labor under- 
stand full well the injury to strikers which follows 
violence is shown by the fact that not infrequently dur- 
ing labor disturbances thugs are employed to provoke 
strikers into the commission of some unlawful act. 

If strikes can not succeed except by violence, then they 
should not succeed at all. The law must be upheld. 
Lawlessness should be condemned and is condemned 
by trade-unionists as well as by all.other good citizens. 





Why Ibsen? 
By Minnie Maddern Fiske 











The American stage has no champion of the intell | and philosoph 
ical drama more ardent in the support of thought-provoking plays than 
Mrs. Fiske, who is recognized by many as the foremost actress of to-day 
ve HY IBSEN?” This question, elaborated and 
particularized, is often asked. Ibsen’s most de- 
voted admirers deplore the fact that his subjects are 
almost invariably gloomy and that he seldom moves in 
happy channels—unless. we except his scintillant and 
biting wit and satire. The actor who studies Ibsen, 
however, must take delight in him. With all his gloom 
and his depressing satire on life, Ibsen projects the 
truth, and that he fascinates audiences, as he lays hold 
of actors, is evident from the success of his plays when 
they are represented with appreciation. Again, Ibsen 
is a pleasing foil to the average modern play—the av- 
erage ‘‘society’’ play and current ‘‘comedy,’’ for these 
have nothing in them that appeals to intelligence or 
that suggests thought. As a rule, they are pretty 
things, with nothing behind them or beneath their su- 
perficialities. As they lack in matter that means some- 
thing, so Ibsen is crammed with that sort of matter. 
An auditor leaves the average modern play without 
having gained anything whatever; and the actor in the 
modern play gains nothing and can not grow materially 
in its interpretation. It may be that the pendulum in 
Ibsen swings too far the other way, but withal he is a 
stimulus both to auditor and to actor. It is true that 
the modern play—the better example of the modern 
play—usually seems to have some reason for existence, 
but it has nothing to tell but a fairy tale or some mean- 
ingless story, and in a year—usually in less time—it is 
all forgotten. We would not admit to our libraries the 
trivial and insipid stories of modern plays, if they were 
between covers. Perhaps—it is to be hoped—Ibsen isa 
pioneer for better things, for things that mean some- 
thing in and tothe drama. It is true that his imitators 
now—his disciples among the makers of plays—seem 
to think that it is their duty to out-Ibsen Ibsen in the 
depressing subjects they treat with more or less super- 
ficiality, but he may for the future inspire masters of 
drama who will. write as significantly of the beauties 
and nobilities of life as he writes now of its aberrant 
and miserable features. 








Shall Newspapers Inform or Inflame? 
By Thomas R. Slicer 











The pastor of All Souls’ Church (Unitarian) in New York City is one 
of the nation’s best-known preachers on practical piety, and his work 
in civic and municipal matters has been most conducive to good 


; ew newspaper can not say—because it is for every- 
body that it must run the whole gamut of public 
interest and meet depravity with depravity. The edi- 
torial management that contents itself with this zdea/ 
has lost sight of its influence in the contemplation of 
revenue. Of course, it is the first duty of a newspaper, 
as of every legitimate enterprise, tosucceed. But when 
its success leaves a trail of disaster it ceases to be le- 
gitimate, and must be treated as an enemy of the com- 
mon good. 

Many newspapers have been the means of intellectual 
and moral life. What such a paper thinks on a public 
question is important far beyond the area of its imme- 
diate circulation. Butin a great city, where competi- 


tion is not simply sharp, but fierce, the newspaper is 
apt to think that it may do anything that will increase 
its circulation as a means of value to its advertisers, 
upon whom its prosperity depends. The result is that 
it often sinks below the demand for an ideal and rarely 
stops at the level of a policy. But when it is considered 
that hundreds of thousands of copies go daily into the 


-homes of the ignorant, who wish to know what the 


world is doing, the moral value of a newspaper can not 
be lost sight of. The choice has to be made between a 
course that is moral and one that is immoral. 

The workingman who has no time to read a news- 
paper in the morning, at the end of a long day of labor 
ought to find a clear account in his evening paper of 
what has happened in every corner of the world. That 
account should be expanded in the ratio of its impor- 
tance. What he usually finds is crime displayed, ques- 
tions of government administration and international 
interest restricted. He knows in a vague way that 
there is a Colorado mining issue, a meat packers vs. 
labor union controversy, a Japan and Russia complica- 
tion, an impending Presidential election, anda test ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court in the matter of Inter- 
state Commerce Law; but the largest area of the page 
before his eye will be occupied by the pictures of the 
principals in a divorce proceeding, detailed accounts of 
robberies, murders, and other crimes so common that 
it is difficult for the reporter to tax his rhetoric for new 
descriptions. When this workingman’s half-hour of 
reading is over, he has accumulated impressions which 
are a poor crown to place upon a day of honest toil. 

It has taken many millions of years to make the 
thinking machine that we call the human brain. It 
has taken many thousands of years to educate it. Ina 
great democracy, what it turns out as a thinking ma- 
chine is of the first importance to the Republic; and it 
would seem legitimate to require that a great educa- 
tional agent like the daily newspaper should realize its 
responsibility and take its share of direction, control, 
and influence. The newspaper that departs from its 
mission to inform, and for the sole purpose of revenue 
seeks to inflame, isa blot upon mankind, a foe to the 
public, and an enemy to the country. 





Is the Golden Rule Workable? 
By the Late Hon. Samuel Milton Jones 











This last word from Toledo's famous and lamented Mayor is a fitting 
comment for so good a man to leave to inspire others to promote the op- 
timism of the Golden Rule life, which he preached and practiced so well 


S I view it, the Golden Rule is the supreme law of 

life. It may be paraphrased this way: As you do 
unto others, others will do unto you. I donot see how 
this proposition can be denied. What I give, I get. If 
I love you, really and truly and actively love you, you 
are as sure to love mein return as the earth is to be 
warmed by the rays of the midsummer sun. If I hate 
you, illtreat and abuse you, I am equally certain to 
arouse the same kind of antagonism toward me, unless 
the divine nature has been so developed that it is dom- 
inant in you and you have learned to ‘‘love your ene- 
mies.’’ What can be plainer? The Golden Rule is the 
law of action and reaction in the field of morals just 
as positive, just as definite, just as certain here as the 
law is positive, definite, and certain in the domain of 
physics. 

I think the confusion with respect to the Golden Rule 
arises from the different conception that we have of 
the word love. I use the word love as being synony- 
mous with reason, and so when I speak of doing the 
loving thing, I mean the reasonable thing. When I 
speak of dealing with a man or my fellow-men in an 
unreasonable way, I mean an unloving way. The terms 
are interchangeable absolutely. 

‘Will the Golden Rule work?’ And this question 
is being asked nearly twenty centuries after Jesus 
brought it into striking prominence by making it the 
cornerstone of His philosophy, and during all these 
centuries we have been teaching and preaching this 
same philosophy, and we are yet asking, Will it work? 
Amazing! Why do we ask it? Simply because preach- 
ing and teaching have been the sum total of our work. 
We have left out the important part, ¢e doing. The 
only way we can learn a thing is by doing it. I might 
look at my fellow-man chopping down trees, plowing a 
field, digging a ditch, playing a piano, painting a pic- 
ture, or carving a statue for a lifetime, and I would not 
learn the art except by doing it with my own hands, 
and I fancy that is why we know so little about the 
Golden Rule: We haven’t worked at it. We haven’t 
practiced it. We have ‘‘belonged’’ to organizations 
and institutions established for the purpose of teaching 
it, and in our lives we have practiced the opposite rule. 
We are just beginning to learn to apply it. We are be- 
ginning to learn that a fight between nations or indi- 
viduals, whether it be on a field of battle or in a so- 
called court of justice, no more determines the right or 
wrong of a question than a fight between wild beasts, 
and as this truth is dawning upon us we are becoming 
human, and the number of men and women who refuse 
to fight, who refuse to hate, and are determined that 
love and love alone, that the Golden Rule, shall be the 
guiding philosophy of their lives, is increasing as at no 
other time in history. 





The Scholar-Politician Impracticable? 
By Prof. Edward A. Ross 











Having occupied the chair of Sociology at the Indiana, Cornell, Leland 
Stanford, and Nebraska Universities, and in all these places expounded 
political principles, Prof. Ross is peculiarly well fitted to speak on this subject 


C ERTAINLY he is impracticable as a candidate. He 
~ is not a good ‘‘mixer,’’ and when it comes to 
‘‘standing treat,’’ meeting the ‘‘boys’’ and propitiating 
that man of influence, the saloonkeeper, he is easily 
distanced. In being all things to all men, and in lib- 
erality of ante-election promises, the demagogue can 
always beat him. The man who aspires to accomplish 
some good thing will ever be handicapped in competing 
with the man who is in politics for a living and has tri- 
umphed over hampering scruples. This is: why the scholar 
enters politics oftener by the side door of appointment 
than by the front door of nomination and election. 

There is, however, no reason why the scholar should 
prove impracticable in dealing with public affairs. The 
college has ceased to be a cloister. Learning no 
longer means the dead languages. With their schools 
of finance and administration and political science and 
history, the Universities prepare men as never before 
for public service. The legislator who has provided 
himself with compass and chart by profound and sys- 
tematic studies in economics, statistics, banking, taxa- 
tion, railroads, comparative legislation, and the like 
will be formidable decause he knows. 

The fact. is, the days of ‘‘Bluff Ben’’ and ‘‘ Honest 
Jack’ are nearly over. Our society has become too 
complex to be intrusted to the Davy Crockett type. 
Honesty and common-sense are, to be sure, just as in- 
dispensable as ever, but there are needed, in addition, 
trained faculties, expert knowledge, insight. Our prob- 
lems are to those of two generations ago what quad- 
ratics are to common fractions. No political quack can 
solve them. Every task of government, from the re- 
pression of crime and the treatment of destitution to 
the disposal of sewage and the care of forests, has been 
studied methodically, and is now a part of some science. 
The man who brings to these questions nothing but 
good intentions and open eyes may as well stay at 
home. The cry is ‘‘More light!’’ The day of the plain 
people is the day of the man who knows. 

When in the days soon to come, an oft-befooled peo- 
ple will cast about in desperation for granite, mammon- 
proof public servants, it may be that the university- 
bred man will be valued as a moral ‘‘immune.’’ Of no 
straighter grain than others, he has, nevertheless, two 
things in his favor. His scholastic career has exposed 
him during several impressionable years to standards 
of honor and ideals of politics much above the ordi- 
nary. Then, too, educated men develop among them- 
selves a wholesome freemasonry that makes them 
dread nothing so much as loss of caste. The fact that 
the scholar prizes above all material rewards the ‘* Well- 
done!’’ of his old teachers, his classmates and his 
fellow-scholars everywhere, ought to fortify him amid 
the besetments and temptations of political life. 





America’s Chance in Australia 
By Kyrle Bellew 











This popular English actor is a journalist and a Fellow of both the Royal 
Geographical and Microscopic Societies. He is a recognized authority 
on mineralogy and a close student of commercial and political tendencies 


HE three capital ‘‘A’s’’—Africa, America, Australia 

(place them in historical sequence)—should, in 
time, absorb the commerce of the world, and control 
it. Their geographical relation to each other is about 
equal,—but, as far as Europe is concerned, Africa is, 
relatively, favored. Advancement on the western 
coast of America will be the factor to decide whether 
the enormous continent of Australia, lying Janus-faced 
between her and Africa, will throw the favors of her 
growing needs to the westward or tothe east. Ina few 
years, when British push and energy have developed 
industries in Africa, she will be on a par, as far as 
Australia is concerned, with Western America. At 
present the Great Republic has the advantage over the 
older continent. Apathy and ignorance may blind 
America, for a time, to her advantage, but the in- 
creased demands of Australia can not long remain un- 
noticed by the great trade ‘‘drummers”’ of the United 
States, any more than they are hidden now from the 
keen scent of the German commercial sleuth or the 
slow-to-move but already established British trader. 

Greeley’s dictum, ‘‘Young man, go West,’’ should 
not be forgotten, and the shrewd American who follows 
his advice, zz ¢zme, will surely reap the benefit of ad- 
venturing in the direction of Australia. 

The more thickly populated, civilized, and settled 
Australian States are those of the eastern littoral. 
Geographically, the nearest trade routes to them are 
via the Pacific from America. The vast mining lands 
of Western Australia, with the harbors of Fremantle 
and Albany, face and favor Africa and the European 
routes via the Suez Canal or the very slightly longer 
route round the Cape. 


America will be ‘‘out’”’ of these. Australian.exports 
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WITH KUROKI IN 


Japanese infantry fording the So River on the march from Feng-Wang-Cheng. On this advance, described by Mt, Palmer in 
almost welcomed this. The shallow So River keeps close to the Peking Road, crossing and recrossing it, and Plved a ver 
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IN MANCHURIA 


d by Mi, Palmer in his ariicle on page 6, the men’s feet were almost continually wet; but, as the heat was intense, they 
, and Pbved a very gooc nd to the soldiers. It gave them drink and a bathing place when the day’s toil was over 
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will all go west—eventually she will compete with 
America in cereals and cotton, meat and dairy produce, 
leather products and minerals, supplying, with Canada 
and Africa, all demands of the mother country. 

This happy state of affairs for Great Britain, how- 
ever, will be the outcome of a course of strenuous 
years. Meanwhile Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia are open markets for the 
trade of their nearest neighbor, the United States. 

The ‘thappy state’ is likely to be delayed in Aus- 
tralia owing to the ascendency of the so-called Labor 
Party; or, as it should more rightly be termed, the 
‘“‘Don’t-want-to-do-any-labor-and-won 't-let-you Party,” 
and herein lies the opportunity of the United States. 

The labor unions are advocating the State control of 
all the leading industries. Everybody who has a true 
regard for the prosperity of Australia must have 
watched with anxiety the disproportionate develop- 
ment of the Labor movement in commonwealth poli- 
tics. There is a grain of comfort to leaven the lump of 
inquietude over the Federal elections, in that the less 
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selfish and shortsighted elements in the community are 
instituting an organized opposition to the demands of 
the Labor demagogues. They, on the other hand, are 
making their demands still more reckless and sweep- 
ing, framing them with no end in view but the per- 
sonal gain of their own constituents. Their advocacy 
of State control means simply that, since they hope 
effectively to control the State, they trust by this 
means to find themselves in the agreeable position of 
employers and employed in one. It is the duty of all 
Australians who are not blinded by gross ignorance 
and self-interest to the fatal dangers ot the Labor pol- 
icy to work most actively toward saving the politics of 
the country from being surrendered bag and baggage 
into hands so ill-fitted to direct them. But—will they 
succeed? The Labor politicians will frighten capital 
from the country, smother individual enterprise, limit 
industry to inflate wages, check immigration, and bar 
alien labor. The result will not be far to seek—a 
country of great demands and little output, limited 
manufacture and no enterprise; a Tom Tiddler’s 


dumping-ground for the nations, the nearest one of 
which is the United States of America. 

The determined advance of the Labor Party in disre- 
spect of private enterprise has evidenced in Australia 
the need of an opposition who will not take part in 
the headlong race toward Socialism; who will discoun- 
tenance those rash innovations which are now bringing 
discredit on Australia, which are retarding her eco- 
nomic recovery, and which ust place every. Govern- 
ment that wishes to borrow in the London market at a 
serious disadvantage. The aggressive encroachments 
of the Labor leaders are stirring up class antipathies 
with the object of leading to a despotism to which 
Australia has as yet been a stranger. The poison of 
the commonwealth is the meat of America, and while 
the island continent wilts and withers in her own inter- 
nal economy, she will increase her demands on the out- 
side world for all the necessaries which under good 
government she would find at home. Australia with 
its new-laid commonwealth is in the throes of Bad 
Government and veritably in the Pains of Labor. 


A BORN COWARD 


T= cherry trees 
cast delicate flick- 
ering shadows 
over the grass in 
the backyard, where 
Mrs. Marshall was bent 
over a tub of soapsuds 
washing out clothes. 
Near the fence, stalks 
of rhubarb made a 
hedge and boldiy in- 
vaded the confines of 
the gooseberry bushes 
over which Caroline was 
throwing the tea-towels. 
Mrs. Marshall’s sleeves 
were rolled high over 
her elbows, her arms 
showing pink and moist. 
She ceased from her task 
long enough to rest her 
hands on her hips, and 
watched Caroline as she 
filled her mouth with 
clothespins and drew 
some elaborately ruffled 
white aprons out of the 
basket. 
“Them 


woods ain’t 


going to harm any one with a pure heart, Caroline 


“It’s just your stubborn fears 


Marshall,’ she cried. 
I don’t ever see where 


makes you afraid of them. 
you get your coward ways from. Your pa went 
through the war; he run a provision wagon. An’ my 
father, he was a brave man, too. He wa’n’t much 
for fightin’, pa wa’n'’t, but he saved two children 
from drowning once; the water wa’n’t deep and he 
waded out and caught them as they come up the third 
time. That’s what makes heroes of men. Not so much 
what they do as bein’ on the place to doit. Pa went 
off to the gold diggin’s when there was a call for 
troops.’’ She paused breathlessly. ‘‘How purty them 
clouds is, just like a roll of cotton-batting cut up into 
pieces. Well, Californy was a real bad place for a 
good man; it nearly ruined pa’s nature. For when he 
come home after the war was over, he had counteracted 
the habit of playin’ cards, an’ he thought nothin’ of 
goin’ to the theatre. It’s strange how unmoral climate 
can make some people.’’ She resumed her occupation 
reluctantly, the fall of her plump pink arms sending 
foamy sprays of suds into the air; she talked as she 
rubbed, her speech punctuated with little gasps. ‘‘ Now, 
Mary McCune, she was just like you, lremember. She 
couldn’t g» through them woods alone. Poor soul. It 
was just six months ago she died. Did she look nateral 
at her funeral, Toddy? What did they lay her out in? 
That white muslin dress Jennie [jams made for her? I 
guess they had to let it out under the arms if she had 
dropsy.”’ 

“Yes, it was her wedding dress,’’ Caroline spoke in- 
distinctly, her mouth full of clothespins; her long slen- 
der arms jerked at a refractory tablecloth that had 
caught on a sharp twig of one of the trees. 

“I wonder who he will marry now? I guess Lem Mc- 
Cune made her a good husband; they always had plenty 
to eat, an’ she had her washing done out. I saw him 
watchin’ you at the sociable the other night, Toddy. 
His reputation asa man of learnin’ is grand. He be- 
longs to the readin’-room. There’’—she flung her hands 
up in the air, shaking the water from them and drying 
them on her apron—‘‘I guess you can do the rest now; 
just the stockings and your pa’s underwear. An’ throw 
the suds over the flower-beds when you’re through. I 
hate to waste all this nice water, an’ it won’t hurt them 
lilies very much. There’s nothin’ like makin’ use of 
everything.” 

Caroline made no reply; she was draping the last 
bush with a frayed red tablecloth, which infused a gay 
bit of color into the green expanse, with its white 
shrouded objects. 

Fields of buckwheat encompassed the yard, like dulled 
stretches of water, in which the blue shirts of her 
father and brothers, as they worked in an adjoining 
potato patch, were sharply silhouetted. The bees in 
swarms were feasting on the blossoms, and late strag- 
glers flew lazily by to ravish the clover-heads, filling 
the silence with their sonorous buzz. 

Down the red-clay road the varied green of the woods 
extended in sombre gloom, here and there the white, 
trunk of a beech-tree standing out in ghostlike form. 
The cries of the birds which emanated from that dense 


leafage soundea flat and weird; the hoot of the bald- 
faced owls might have been the wail of some lost 
spirit. Caroline, | 1 r way to church with the family 
on Sundays, would stop up her ears so as not to hear 
the doves’ pathetic, mouriful notes. An atmosphere 
of supernaturalness invested the place, and the old 
graveyard which surrounded the little church on its 
outskirts strengthened this awesome spell until she saw 
odd fantastic shapes even in the shadows of the trees. 

She shivered in the warm sunlight at the remem- 
brance of it under the moon’s pallid, wan light. Driv- 
ing briskly through with Henry Sloan, she had shut 
her eyes in fear until they emerged safe on the open 
road again. 

Her mother appeared at the door, a fleck of flour on 
her face. ‘‘The Williamses are coming down for din- 
ner to-morrow, Toddy. An’ if you see Lem McCune 
or Henry Sloan you'd better invite them over, too. 
I’ll just have to make some fried cakes for George Wil- 
liams; he’s powerfully fond of them. I want you to 
run over to the store an’ take some eggs with you an’ 
get me some saleratus. Hurry, now.’’ Caroline eyed 
her mother peculiarly. 

‘‘Oh, ma, I just can’t,’’ she said, drawing in a deep 
breath. 

‘*You’ll have to, Caroline Marshall.’’ Her mother 
spoke with determination. ‘‘There’s your pa an’ the 
boys slavin’ in the fields for you. You're too old to be 
such a big coward. Them woods ain’t goin’ to hurt you 
one bit; you can take the dog along if you’re afraid. 
Think of the brave men in my family, and you such 
a coward. What if Henry Sloan knew it? an’ Lem Mc- 
Cune? I guess Henry would drop you in a minute for 
Susy Ijams—I seen him buggy-riding with her the 
other night. Hurry now, for my dough won’t be good 
if it has to stand much longer.”’ 

“IT can’t go,’’ Caroline shook her head nervously. ‘‘I 
just can’t, ma.’”’ 

‘‘Caroline Marshall, you’re enough to try the patience 
of a saint. I never seen such an ungrateful girl, an’ 
here I did most of the washin’ to save you doin’ it. I 
guess you'll end like poor Mary McCune. She was a 
coward, too, an’ she died.’’ 

‘It wasn’t the woods that killed her, anyway,’’ Caro- 
line ventured timidly in face of her mother’s increasjng 
displeasure. Mrs. Marshall gave her a contemptuous 
look, and took down from its nail behind the door a 
huge horn which she blew loudly. In response to its 
mighty din, the smaller boy near the buckwheat field 
waved a tattered straw hat. Mrs. Marshall blew again; 
there was dire menace in the blare. The blue gingham 
shirt of the boy appeared to glide swiftly, unsupported, 
across the sea of buckwheat. 

‘ Thomas-Jefferson came up, breathless and red in the 
ace. 

‘‘Here, son, take this pail of eggs an’ get me some 
saleratus at Mr. Carter’s store. An’ I don’t mind if 
there is any change over from the eggs if you get your- 
self some candy.”’ 

“Why don’t Toddy go? She ain’t doin’ nothin 
Thomas-Jefferson reproachfully eyed his sister. 

““Toddy go?’ There was the sting of ridicule in 
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Mrs. Marshall's intona- 
tions. ‘“Toddy go 
through them woods 
alone? Why, she’s a 
born coward, an’ the 
Lord will punish her 
for it some day. I guess 
you'd better get hore- 
hound drops, son, in- 
stead of them lickorish 
sticks that made youso 
sick last time.’’ Ay 
Caroline moved about 
the yard, finishing her 
work in utter dejection, 
unable to deny the truth 
of her mother’s asser- 
tions. The weakness of 
her nature was only too 
well understood by her- 
self. She would never 
dare let it be known, 
for fear of contemptu- 
ous scorn, that she had 
been afraid to look at 
Mary McCune as she 
lay white and peacefully 
smiling in her coffin the 
day of the funeral. 
Something inexplicable had held her back from ad- 
vancing with the mourners; the flapping of the dark- 
green shades against the window-sills made her nervous, 
and the heavy, sweet fragrance of the white ten-weeks- 
stock which lay in wreaths around the room sickened 
her. It was only fear, she knew. 

“Is that you, Caroline?’’ a cheery masculine voice 
sounded from the road. Caroline looked around with 
a start, drawing her sleeves in embarrassment over her 
fair young arms. A young man astride a mule had 
stopped under the shade of a tree by the gate. She 
crossed the yard to him, avoiding the clothes stretched 
over the grass and bushes. 

“Won't you get off, Henry, and stop a while?’’ she 
replied, resting her elbows on the top of the fence. 

“I’m afraid I can’t to-day,’’ he brushed a persistent 
fly off the mule’s shining flank with the end of a switch. 
“Busy?” 

‘‘Now, now. 
to dinner to-morrow. 
over.”’ 

Sloan drew his brows together meditatively; he had 
clear gray eyes fringed with long black lashes like a 
girl’s, and a slightly womanish expression around his 
mouth which gave his thin face a look of latent refine- 
ment and sweetness of nature. 

“I’m afraid I'll have to beg off, Caroline,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘I can’t possibly come.’’ Caroline stared at 
him in astonishment; it had been his usual custom to 
spend the entire day with the family and walk to Sun- 
day evening service later. 

‘““Why can’t you?’’ she asked suspiciously. He 
flushed sensitively at her tone. 

“IT can’t tell you, Caroline,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t ask 
me now.’’ An unreasonable pride, aroused by the 
bluntness of his refusal, arose within her. She tossed 
her head in anger. 

‘‘Well, I guess we can manage to get along without 
you, Mr. Sloan. Mr. McCune is coming anyway. He's 
a perfect gentleman. You needn’t bother to come here 
any more.”’ 

Sloan moved his mule nearer where she stood. 

‘*Do you mean that—?”’ 

‘Yes, Ido, Henry Sioan. I don’t want you to come 
here any more; invitations to my house don’t go beg- 
ging. And I’m tired of hearing my name put with 
yours.”’ 

‘‘Caroline!’” He made a grab for her hand. She 
drew it behind her. 

‘*I guess you’d come cover if Susy Ijams was going to 
be here,’’ she added with malice. 

‘“You know better.’’ 

Caroline’s cheeks flared angrily; she pulled a narrow 
gold ring set with two red hearts off her finger and 
threw it vindictively into the dust. 

‘*I’d give that much for your word,’’ she cried wrath- 
fully. ‘‘I haven’t any faith in your promises. I’m 
glad I’m not going to marry you. I guess everybody in 
town saw you and Susy Ijams driving last week.”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s true,’’ he confessed boldly. 

She squared her back on him, running swiftly into 
the hall and closing the door with an ominous bang. 


Ma was just saying to invite you 
The Williamses are coming 








And Sloan, seeing the futility of explanations in her 
present mood, set off at a trot for town. 

Caroline brushed against her mother’s ample form in 
the dark of the parlor, where she had been peeping out 
from under the closely drawn curtains. 

“You just hold your head as high as Henry Sloan, 
Caroline Marshall,’’ she cried. ‘‘Susy Ijams, indeed! 
Why, her mother dressmakes; Lem McCune wouldn't 
look at her—she’s just like a piece of faded calico, with 
her washed-out hair and light eyes. It’s that organ of 
hers has set her up so, the little hussy. It isn't re- 
spectable the way she plays so late at night. Henry 
Sloan just can’t help himself, I guess. Well, never 
mind, Toddy. If your pasells his potatoes this year 
I’ll get you one of them speaking machines that’ll talk 
back to you; they’re grand. Her old organ ain’t to be 
compared to it.’’ 

“I guess Henry Sloan knows all right what he’s do- 
ing,’’ Caroline said petulantly. ‘I’m never going to 
see him again. I’ve just about made up my mind that 
Lem McCune is far nicer. I wish pa would tell him to 
come over for dinner to-morrow, and then he can take 
me buggy riding after I do the dishes.”’ 

‘‘Lem McCune would make a grand husband,’’ Mrs. 
Marshall said persuasively. ‘tWhen Mary 
McCune died, he bought her the finest 
coffin he could find. An’ he’s a fine busi- 
ness head; why, your pa says his barn is 
filled with old iron and’ rags he trades 
off for handsome tin pieces from the ped- 
ler. He writes a handsome letter, too, 
all filled with little loops and curlycues. 
Lem McCune was artistic; when he wasa 
little boy he would spend the money he 
made for hoein’ on perfumery. I like 
to see a man take respect in his person. 
If you'll iron them white things to-day, 
Caroline, I'll speak to your pa about it; 
you can let the colored clothes go till 
Monday.”’ 

The day seemed interminable to Caro- 
line, who endeavored by close application 
to work to shut out from her mind un- 
bidden, unforgotten recollections of Sloan, 
and his tender consideration of her. His 
actions of the morning beside this pano- 
rama were strangely inconsistent, and 
since she could find no excuse for it in 
her heart, depression lay heavily upon her. 

When McCune came over early Sunday 
morning, she had but little word of wel- 
come for him. Seeing the aloofness of 
her daughter, Mrs. Marshall politely did 
the honors of the house, forcing the stal- 
wart fellow reluctantly into a slippery 
horsehair chair in the dim parlor with a 
religious paper, while she stole a few 
minutes in which to watch a browning 
fowl in the oven. She shoved Caroline 
vigorously into the room in which he sat, 
like some caged furtive animal. 

“There’s a fine opportunity,’’ she whis- 
pered loudly. ‘‘Go in an’ ask him first 
how his rheumatisin is. Mary McCune 
was such a thoughtful wife to him; she 
made him red flannel mufflers to wear 
every winter. Let him see that you take 
some interest in his health; it pleases a 
man right smart. ‘The very first day I 
met your pal gave him some rhubarb for 
his liver. People can't be sincere enough 
nowadays, what with so many that are 
hy pocrites.’’ 

Caroline edged in the door shyly, not 
lifting her eyes. She could think of noth- 
ing to say; the big round toe of his coarse 
boots riveted her bashful gaze; her eyes 
never went above it, and rested for the 
most part on a vivid ied sprawling rose 
in the green carpet beneath it. 

The arrival of the Williamses was a wel- 
come relief. Mrs. Williams wore a biack 
Chinese crépe shawl over her shoulders, although 
the day was warm; long coral earrings set in gold 
hung from her ears, exaggerating the slenderness of 
her face. Her hair, which was faintly streaked with 
gray, was secured stiffly at the back of her head in a 
thick-meshed silk net. A black silk reticule worked 
in pansies in impossible tints of scarlet was suspended 
from her belt. 

Caroline made her escape to the back yard, under 
cover of their conversation. It was here that McCune 
found her, and with laborious conversation elicited her 
promise to take a drive in the afternoon. He would 
bring her back in time to go to church with her family. 
She consented only because of the remembrance of 
Sloin’s drive with Susy Ijams; someway, she was un- 
able to shake off in her mind the impression of gloom 
and dejection that McCune implanted 1n her; he had a 
funereal countenance, and the greatest concession he 
made to mirth was in a reluctant fleeting relaxation of 
the corners of his mouth, which was shaded heavily 
by a thick black mustache. 

Caroline did not look back on the memory of that 
drive with pleasure. The heat of the sun was intoler- 
able, and the slightest fall of the plodding horse’s hoofs 
on the road filled the air with dry clouds of dust. Mc- 
Cune talked but little, relapsing into dolorous pauses 
from which he would occasionally recover with deep, 
heavy sighs. Once or twice he tried to give a personal 
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tone to their intermittent conversation, broaching the 
waste of fruit in his orchard, because there was no one 
to see to transforming it into jellies and jams, and as 
they passed through a lane which bordered his farm he 
called her attention to the fact that the climbing rose 
over the piazza had fallen. Mary always saw to its 
training. He needed some one to tidy up things for 
him. He hadn’t the heart to do it himself. 

Caroline failed to see the drift of his words. 

‘Old Mrs. Evans goes out by the day,’’ she remarked 
absently; her thoughts had been with Sloan, first in 
hurt pride at his peculiar behavior, and again in re- 
morse at her own impulsiveness; talk with her was a 
perfunctory duty the necessity of which had been made 
clear to her by her mother’s parting injunction to pre- 
tend an interest in him—for the sake of his rich pas- 
tures and sleek cattle. Caroline’s soul was not sordid. 
She was content with stealthy recollections of Sloan’s 
modest income at the mill, and what sacrifices she 
would have to make as his wife. 

‘‘She’s too old for me,’’ McCune’s practical voice 
aroused her. ‘‘Old enough to be my mother.”’ 

‘*But she works well,’’ Caroline insisted. ‘‘She’ll do 


all the cleaning and wash the kitchen floor in one day.”’ 





Caroline bent compassionately over him; she saw that he had fainted 


McCune turned his head toward her, and cast his dull, 
mournful gaze upon her. 

‘‘I want a wife,’’ he said plainly. ‘‘Some one to skim 
the cream off the milk in the morning, and feed the 
chickens when I'm not there. There’s all of Mary’s 
dresses she can have, and fine stuff they are, too. 
There’s one cloth dress that she wore four winters and 
it’s just as good as new.”’ 

Caroline cowered back in one corner of the buggy 
away from the directness of his heavy eyes. 

‘I took a notion to you the minute I saw what good 
bread you could make,’’ he went on monotonously. ‘‘I 
don’t see why we can’t be married this week—”’ 

“Oh, no—no—”’ Caroline began to cry, covering her 
face with her hands so she would not see him. 

‘Think it over, think it over, ’ McCune said. 
have a fine home, and I’d be willing co get the organ 
tuned for you, and put some new shades up in the par- 
lor.’’ He sank into his usual apathy, and, fearing a 
repetition of the incident, Caroline did not attempt to 
revive him from it. ; 

Wisely keeping counsel to herself, she made no men- 
tion of his proposal to her mother. It was not without 
weight in her own eyes, however, since her position 
over any other girl in the village would then be as- 
sured. But her heart was heavy within her as she 
walked to the evening service with her family. A faint, 
sickly light from the moon made tbe woods Jook unreal 
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and dreamlike. She pressed close to her father’s side, 
with one ear stopped up and her eyes shut fast, not 
daring to look to the right or left. In one spot, so tra- 
dition ran, a man years gone by was murdered for his 
money. 

Once within the church, she regained her self-posses- 
sion, and as the boys filled up the family pew with her 
parents, she slipped across the aisle into a tall pew be- 
hind. ‘The sermon was diffuse and lengthy; there was 
a soothing spell in the desultory singing of the choir 
and the warm, tender wind blew in through the open 
windows, bearing fluttering moths and tiny winged 
bugs. 

Caroline awoke with a start. 

The church was wrapped in darkness, the lights were 
out. She raised her head, only half awake, and looked 
fearfully around the room. And then a horrible feat 
swept over her as she realized that she was all alone. 
Through the window, under the white moonlight, the 
tombstones gleamed. Behind them, a dreaded back- 
ground, waved the dense foliage of the woods. Caro 
line sat bolt upright in horror as}a mouse scampered 
over the floor. Her ears rang with the labored pulsa- 
tions of her heart. She tried to stand up, but her 
knees shook under her and she sank 
weakly back into the pew. 

A desperate effort at calmness brought 
her near the door, only to find it locked. 
The windows were likewise and 
the locks rusted so that she could not 
move them. 

If she were to die‘of terror she much 
preferred to be in the open air than con- 
fined in the solemn church. 

It was the supreme test of Caroline's 
nature. She ran to the pulpit, and seiz- 
ing the Bible, hurled it with all her might 
against a window, shivering the glass intoa 
thousand pieces. Something made a noise 
behind her in the darkness of the church. 
She gave one scream and jumped through 
the aperture made by the flying book, her 
dress tearing on the jagged edges of the 
glass, her tender flesh bruised, and landed 
face downward on a grave. It was Mary 
McCune’s. 

With one bound, her skirt hanging in 
shreds around her, she ran wiidly on 
through the old churchyard. 

A cry rang out on the silent air. Caro- 
line stopped for the second, suffocating. 
Blindly, as if pursued, she bolted on, fol- 
lowing the uncertain ruts of the roads 
until she could reach the gate. A second 
time the cry sounded, piercing and dis- 
tressed. Aroused by its very human qual- 
ity, Caroline paused. And then, picking 
her path over fallen headpieces and grass- 
covered mounds, she came upon a recurn- 
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bent figure moaning with pain. It was 
Thomas-Jefferson. ‘‘Ma thought you had 
gone home with some of the girls—’’ 


he managed to say between his groans. 
“They sent me back for you when you 
didn’t—come—Oh, my ankle’s broken, I 
guess—I saw something like a ghost spring 
out of the church, Toddy, an’ it scared me 
an’ I stumbled an’ fell—"’ 

Caroline bent conipassionately over him, 
and then she saw that he had fainted. 

With superhuman strength, lent by the 
frenzy of fear, she dragged him over the 
grass and out to the road. On through 
the black gloom of the woods she drew her 
burden, half supporting him in her arms. 
Once or twice she felt that her terror must 
vent itself in a scream as the hoot of an 
owl rang out dismally overhead, but she 
covered the lonely distance step by step, 
benumbed and dazed. 

She opened the gate at last and walked 
unsteadily to the piazza; several indistinct 
figures were sitting there in the shadow. ‘‘Weil, we 
were just getting nervous about you, Toddy,’’ Mrs 
Marshall's cheery voice called out as she rose to meet 
her, her eyes trying to discover what it was she carried 
in herarms. ‘*What on earth—”’ 

She grabbed little Thomas-Jefferson as he regained 
consciousness, amazed at his surroundings. Sloan, 
who had stopped at the house on his way home and 
had remained lest his assistance might be needed to as- 
suage Mrs. Marshall’s motherly fears as to her daugh- 
ter’s safety for the night, started to his feet, as, like a 
white wraith, Caroline appeared before them. 

‘‘Oh, ma,”’ she cried, bursting into tears and totter- 
ing unsteadily on her feet. It was Sloan’s arms that 
caught her as she fell. 

“There! There!’’ Mrs. Marshall 
tion around, hardly cognizant of what she was doing, 
first rubbing her son’s hand, then Caroline’s. ‘‘Tell 
her, Henry, before she goes off in another spell, about 
the purty house you got all ready for her to-day—why, 
you couldn’t come over for dinner—an’ the beautiful 
furniture Susy Ijams helped you buy in the city that 
day you took “her buggy ridin’, just to surprise Caro 
line. Tell her quick!”’ 

But Sloan needed no bidding; 
ically to his neck, incoherently 
of the evening, and he did not want to lose any of the 


bustled in agita- 


Caroline clung hyster 
relating her experience 


sweetness of the present. 
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Start of the One-Mile Run, Won by H. W. Gregson of Cambridge 


First Lap of the Half-Mile Run, Won by H. E. Holding,—in the Lead 


THE SWEEPING VICTORY OF AMERICAN COLLEGE ATHLETES 


By RALPH D. PAINE, Collier's Representative at the International Games 


Lonpon, July 26 


LUCK and persistence were brilliantly rewarded 
P on the Queen’s Club Grounds, West Kensington, 

when the Yale-Harvard team met the pick of the 

athletes of Oxford and Cambridge and won a de- 
cisive victory, losing only three events in a programme 
of nine contests. Ten years ago Yale sent her fleetest 
runners and her best jumpers and weight tossers to 
test their ability against Oxford, and America went 
down to defeat, winning only three events. Five years 
ago Yale and Harvard made their first joint pilgrimage 
to England, and after a breathless tussle yielded to 
Oxford and Cambridge by the odd event of nine, win- 
ning four of them in handy fashion. To balance this 
gloomy total, Cambridge met Yale in New York in 
1895, and was fairly snowed under, taking only three 
races in a lengthy programme of eleven events. Nota 
bit disheartened, Oxford joined with Cambridge in 
1go1, and invaded the United States, to meet disaster 
at the hands of their combined foes of the blue and 
crimson, winning only three contests this time, out of 
a possible nine. 

The latest meeting in England was therefore an in- 
ternational and inter-university ‘‘rubber,’’ the score 
standing ‘‘two all,’’ and previously neither side had 
been able to win on foreign soil. Therefore by fairly 
romping away with the honors, Yale and Harvard have 
overturned precedent, as well as sadly upsetting a large 
amount of English confidence which held it impossible 
that the *‘ Yankee collegians’’ should create a miniature 
Waterloo three thousand miles from home. In the 
last decade, also, three American universities have sent 
their crews to Henley to try for the Grand Challenge 
Cup, the blue ribbon of the rowing world, and each 
time English eights have ‘‘rowed them off their feet,’’ 
sending Cornell, Yale, and Pennsylvania home in a 
beaten series. It began to look as if our collegiate ath- 
letic talent were doomed to fail in England before they 
took ship from New York, and many a theory was 
woven to account for this string of disappointments 
that was assuming the proportions of a habit. 


Good Weather for the Last Days of Training 


Handicapping climatic conditions were most severely 
blamed, and there was reason in this excuse. The 
plucky athletes who had to take the bitter medicine 
kept quiet on this score and said, very simply, ‘‘They 
rowed too fast for us,’’ or ‘‘They had a better team over 
there.'" Cambridge and Oxford went to America and 
found they could not do as well as at home, and so 
there did seem fo be something in the climate theory. 

This year, however, the English climate was side- 
tracked while our team was in training in England, for 
the visitors seemed to have brought their own brand 
of weather with them, passed it safely through the Cus- 
tom House, and unpacked it at Brighton in lavish quan- 
tities. Ten days of dry, hot, *‘sizzling’’ American sum- 
mer, such as made all England groan, sweat, and swear, 
were welcomed in the Yale-Harvard training camp with 
joy and thanksgiving. Instead of the muggy and de- 
pressing air fairly surcharged with that tired feeling 
such as previous athletic pilgrims had experienced, day 
after day of unbroken sunshine and sparkling sea 
breeze kept the athletes in as good condition as when 
they competed in their own Intercollegiates last May. 
At last they were granted a chance to show what they 
could do with a fair field and no favor. 

Meantime ‘‘Mike’’ Murphy, wisest of athletic train- 
ers, with the indorsement of John Graham, who handled 
the Harvard men, had made another innovation which 
helped to keep the men fit and ready. When the uni- 
versity team was over five years ago, they lived at 
Brighton, but made frequent journeys to London to 
practice on the Queen’s Club track in order that they 
might become accustomed to its turns and surround- 
ings. This time it was decided that these trips were 
more trouble than they were worth, and that rather than 
drag the men up and down, three hours a day on the 
trains, with heavy London air to top it off, it might be 
better to keep the team close to the sea and make them 
so keen and fit that they could run anywhere without 
regard to p-evious track acquaintance. English sport- 
ing critics looked askance and thought it taking grave 
risks, for the Oxford and Cambridge men were coming 
up from their quarters at Eastbourne and pegging away 
at the Queen’s Ciub day after day. 

3ut the Americans were building upon the valuable 
experience gained by their string of defeated teams and 
weeding out with greatest care all conditions which 
seemed to have handicapped their predecessors. They 
frisked around the Brighton Cricket Club Grounds, 
working in exactly the same fashion as at home, with 
the same Strict training-table programme. Again the 
British expert wagged his head with a dubious air, and 











said that athletes could not stand the hard training 
here to which they were accustomed ‘‘on the other 
side.’’ They pointed for illustration to the Oxford 
and Cambridge men, who were making a good deal of 
a holiday of their training campaign, and drinking and 
eating about what they fancied. ‘‘You don’t get beer, 
ale, claret, and champagne at home,’’ said Mike Mur- 
phy and John Graham to their men, ‘‘and you don’t 
get it here. It makes no difference what the other fel- 
lows drink. It’s oatmeal-water for yours three times a 
day.”’ 

It was also a theme for criticism that the visitors 
really tried too hard to win, they prepared so carefully 
that it was not altogether ‘‘sportsmanlike,’’ and absurd 
stories were printed to the effect that these young men 
were never out of training and were wont to work on 
the cinder-path and over the hurdles the year round, 
including summer vacations. In other words, there is 
always a perceptible shadow of suspicion in English 
minds that no other race of men lives up to the lofty 
standards of British sportsmanship, and when the 
‘‘Yankee athlete wins’’—well, really he ought not to 
have tried so hard to win. Even the Secretary of the 
Queen’s Club, that most exclusive and representative 
of English organizations for gentlemen sportsmen, said 
to me after the victory: ‘‘Oh, you chaps would not 
have come over this year if you had not felt sure you 

















DIVES OF HARVARD 


Winner of the quarter-mile run, the greatest 
contest of the meeting, in 49 4-5 seconds 


had an easy thing of it.’’ This little snarl of the hard 
loser overlooked the fact that Oxford and Cambridge 
sent the challenge, nor would they have sent it unless 
their team was believed to be exceptionally strong. 
Indeed, it figured on paper as fully the match of the 
Americans, without considering any advantage of home 
climate and grounds. 


British and American Ideas of Hospitality 


And with all the talk one hears about making sport- 
ing competition more or less of a lark, what diversion 
and good times the Yale-Harvard men had during 
their training season here were in no manner to be 
credited -to any hospitality offered by their English 
rivals. Customs differ with countries, and by this time 
our college teams in England have learned that ideas 
of courtesies expected do not agree with the standards 
taken as a matter of course when Oxford and Cam- 
bridge visit New York to meet Yale and Harvard in 
friendly competition. ,When the American team landed 
at Liverpool, not a solitary Englishman was there to 
meet them, they made the long and broken journey to 


Brighton across London, with no offers of assistance, 
and were settled in their quarters two days before they 
were given any reason to believe the gentlemen of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge existed. 

Many matters of detail needed attention, but the 
English representatives were located only after sending 
out scouts and telegrams. The only communication re- 
ceived during the first week was an invitation, sent 
over the telephone, to lunch at Eastbourne with the 
English athletes. So little provision had been made 
for guests of the team at the games that a small stand 
for their use was finally erected only by the insistent 
request of Messrs. Parks of Yale and Dana of Harvard, 
the undergraduate team managers. When it came to 
matters of detail for the conduct of the games, the 
English representatives at first demanded that they be 
granted every point about which discussion was possi- 
ble, even hesitating at having one American among 
the timers. An exchange of curtly worded messages, 
with an American ultimatum, was necessary before ar- 
rangements were settled. 

These features of the visit were minor flaws. They 
are mentioned only because it has become almost a 
custom to regard English sportsmanship as leading the 
world in its spirit of courteous competition ‘‘for the 
fun of it.’ It is inconceivable that an English univer- 
sity team should visit the United States without being 
met and welcomed from the moment of landing. Nor 
will our team make any complaints regarding their visit, 
because, like their predecessors, they wish to ‘‘kick up 
no fuss.’’ They won without any small favors, they 
asked no large ones. Yet such experiences as these 
ought to show American athletes and collegians gener- 
ally that they have nothing whatever to learn from 
their British cousins about the theory and practice of 
courtesy and hospitality in international rivalries. 


High Hats and Frock Coats 


These things could not dim the lustre of the victory, 
nor the satisfactory management of the games. Sev- 
eral features were new to American eyes. In the first 
place, the Queen’s Club is weighted with such dignity 
and ‘‘side’’ as are to be expected in a playground of 
nobility, where on a pleasant summer afternoon one 
could not toss a brick at the piazzas of the club-house 
without hitting a lord and perhaps caroming off on to 
a duke or two. It is decreed that at the international 
contests all field officials must wear top-hats and frock 
coats, under penalty of being refused permission to 
appear. The spectacle of half a dozen gentlemen, on a 
blazing hot day, struggling to measure a broad jump 
on hands and knees, to the imminent peril of coats and 
toppers, is difficult to take with the seriousness it de- 
serves. The American judge was L. P. Sheldon, the 
famous all-round athlete of Yale, who stands six feet 
four. In his top-hat he loomed to rival the tower of 
Parliament House. When he stood at the cross-bar of 
the high jump, measuring the trials, a godless Ameri- 
can spectator remarked to an English acquaintance: 
“If Sheldon had thought to paint white rings around 
his high hat, an inch apart, we could have told the 
height of every jump, from the side of the field, 
whenever he went near the bar.’’ 

The Queen’s Club member fairly stammered in hor- 
ror: ‘‘You don’t really mean that, do you? I say, it 
would be shocking bad form. Why, the King may drop 
in during the games, and fancy his seeing an official 
with white chalk marks around his hat.”’ 

The eight thousand onlookers were massed around 
the four sides of the field, so that it was impossible from 
any one vantage-point to see all the events at close 
range. In order to give ail a fair chance, the contests 
were scattered here and there —the hurdles close to 
one fringe of people, the broad jump clear across the 
field, the hammer in another corner, and the starts of 
the running races at,various places. 

We run such a programme off as briskly as possible. 
The English idea is to make an afternoon of it, and 
supply a full five shillings’ worth of entertainment by 
the clock. The tedious hammer throw and the jumps, 
which are contested coincident with the running races 
on American fields, had each its own place in the pro- 
gramme, one following another with solemn delibera- 
tion. This may be partly because the American mind 
and eye work quicker, while two events at a time would 
put kinks in the British intellect. 

It has been proved that at long-distance running 
English athletes hold the palm, while the hammer, the 
hurdles, and the sprint are likely to fall to the American 
teams. The half, the mile, and the two-mile events 
therefore balance the schedule, so that, ina programme 
of nine contests, six can be fairly well forecasted. The 
broad and the high jump and the quarter-mile strug- 
gles usually swing the tide of victory, and this meeting 
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The first lap of the mile-run, won in 4 minutes and 21 1-5 seconds by Gregson of Cambridge 


confirmed this previously observed group- 
ing of chances. It was evident that to win 
the meeting, in which only first places 
were counted, the Americans must take two 
of these three disputed events, and their 
sweeping victory was earned by their superi- 
ority in all three, both jumps and the quarter- 
mile. The English explanation of the fact 
that, as a rule, three or four events only are 
doubtful, is that their athletes excel in stam- 
ina and bulldog grit, wherefore they are 
better stayers at all distances from a half- 
mile up, while the Americans excel in nervous 
energy and attention to detail in events re- 
quiring arduous practice, wherefore they win 
the sprints, the hurdles, and the hammer, and 
are usually more finished jumpers. 

There are exceptions to every rule, and the 
only American to show any bad effects of the 
voyage and climate would have come dan- 
gerously close to filling one of these excep- 
tions had he been up to his best form. This 
was Parsons, the Yale half-miler, a phenom- 
enal runner, who, although in his freshman 
year, equaled the Intercollegiate record at 
Philadelphia, and beat it in an indoor meet 
last winter. He has covered the distance in 
one minute and fifty-four seconds, yet on Sat- 
urday he was outclassed and labored home 
far in the rear. The time of the winner, 
Holding of Oxford, was one minute fifty-six 
and one-fifth seconds, showing conclusively 
that Parsons was far below his normal con- 
dition. Otherwise he could have givea the 
English pair, Holding and Cornwallis, a ter- 
rific race, with an even change of scoring an- 
other event for his colors. ‘‘Mike’’ Murphy 
has held that the English climate takes the 
edge off the speed of runners above quarter- 
mile distances. The case of Parsons seemed 
to confirm it. In the mile, also, Hill and 
Olcott were not as fast as at home. That 
they knew in advance defeat was certain for 
their event may have had much to do with 
their poor showing. 


The Americans Outdo Themselves 


By way of compensation, most of the 
American victors equaled or surpassed their 
showing in the United States. Sucha sprinter 
as Schick has not been seen on English varsity 
grounds in many years, and he had meron f 
at his mercy from the crack of the pistol. 
The slowest of three timing watches gave 
him nine and four-fifths seconds, and it is 
probable that he flashed over this hundred 
yards closer to nine and three-fifths. It will 
go down in sporting history as one of the 
greatest sprinting feats ever achieved on an 
English track. Such was the inspiriting 
opening of the programme. Lest English 
hopes should be too soon dampened, the mile 
run was next contested, in which Gregson of 
Cambridge had things all his own way from 
start to finish. In average years the Ameri- 
can milers would have been good enough to 
make a thrilling fight of it, but Gregson is 
one of the fastest men at the distance ever 
trained at the universities, and last spring 
came within a fifth of a second of the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge record. 

The first glimmer of American hope came 
with the high jump. Vietor of Yale was good 
for six feet with favoring conditions, but his 
comrade, Murphy of Harvard, had been com- 
pelled to withdraw because of illness, and 
single-handed the Yale jumper was pitted 
against Leader and Doorley, both of Cam- 
bridge. It was one of Vietor’s great days; 
his leaping was faultless, full of dash and 
confidence. Up, up, went the bar, until at 
five feet ten and a fraction both Englishmen 
failed to clear it, and sat disconsolate on the 
turf, while Vietor sailed like a bird over six 
feet and an eighth of an inch. The first 
doubtful event was clinched, the British en- 
sign fluttered down from the pole in mid- 
field, and the Stars and Stripes snapped de- 
fiantly at the masthead. 


The American Cheer is Heard 


In t+: American stand were half a hundred 
yvang collegians, mostly graduates of this 
year’s vintage at Yale and Harvard. , They 
had been told that our “college cheers’’ were 
considered bad form on the Queen's Club 
Grounds, that such harsh and barbaric out- 
cries as had been chanted by the devoted fol- 
lowers of other American college teains on 
English fields shocked and puzzled the?r av- 
diences. But the “Brek-ke-ke-kex’’ -: 
and the ‘‘nine long rahs’’ of Harvard could 
not be held in leash. They volleyed from 
squads of young men in straw hats and serge 
who defied British convention concerning 
both top-hats and cheers. 

The half-mile found this battalion silent, 
for it was a foregone conclusion as soon as 
Parsons faltered. The score was two events 
all, however, and now came the turning 
point, the quarter-mile. Winning this meant 
an American victory, copper-fastened, in- 
evitable, because the hammer and the bur- 
dles were yet to come, and only five events 
were needed to win the day. In this quarter- 
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mile flight were three men able to shave 


under fifty seconds—Dives of Harvard, Long 
of Yale, and Barclay of Cambridge. The 
crack “‘light blue’’ feared Long and meant 
to watch his every stride. It was the race of 
a lifetime and the critical episode of the 
meet. This trio tore around two turns of the 
track, neck and neck, then England showed 
to the front in the stretch, but only for a 
twinkling. Dives unexpectedly slipped out 
of a pocket by the rail, and while the thou- 
sands hung breathless on the issue between 
Barclay and Long, the Harvard crack forged 
to the front with magnificent courage in a 
desperate plight, and lunged across the tape, 
the winner by a scant two feet. 


Wonderfully Fast Time 


All that followed was an anti-climax to this 
race. The time, forty-nine and four-fifths 
seconds, is faster than any Oxford athlete 
ever ran, and only three-tenths of a second 
slower than the best performance on record 
at Cambridge. It was the finest feature of 
the meeting. Thereafter it was only to watch 
America win three events out of four remain- 
ing. Clapp and Bird over the high hurdles 
and Shevlin with the hammer showed what 
intelligent effort and careful training can do 
in features of athletic endeavor rather neg- 
lected by Englishmen. In the hammer throw 
especially, the efforts of the two Englishmen 
were crude and ludicrous, their best exertion 
landing forty feet behind the winning toss of 
Shevlin, while Glass was twenty feet ahead 
of poor Spicer of Cambridge. 

One London newspaper made this com- 
ment: 

“After the thrilling anxiety of the quarter- 
mile, the hammer came as a relief. There 
was no question about the result in any of 
the four rather tedious rounds, and the only 
interest aroused was provided by a specula- 
tion as to the number of the crowd near the 
entrance who would survive if Shevlin let go 
his hammer at the wrong moment, and bom- 
barded the spectators with the cannon-bell 
at the end of its twisted strands of steel. He 
makes three turns in the seven-foot circle in- 
stead of the usual two, and this extra turn 
must inevitably lend a pleasant uncertainty 
to the direction of his throw. Our English 
crowd, however, slightly depressed already, 
were: quite ignorant of any special danger, 
and saw with an indifference greater than 
it deserved the first throw, in which the 
Yale giant footballer registered 152 feet 
8 inches.”’ 

The broad jump was only an added gift to 
grace a victory already won. Sheffield of 
Yale, although “his rival had beaten his win- 
ning jump in their recent practice, was the 
more consistent in a tight place, and easily 
defeated both Teall and Le Blanc-Smith, as 
did also Ayres of Harvard. The Englishmen 
were here outclassed, to their great surprise, 
in what had been considered one of the dubi- 
ous events. The two-mile run ended the day, 
and it was, of course, a common canter for 
England. This was, indeed, a depressing 
finish for the British Lion, to win a useless 
race, after the cheering was done and the 
victory won. 


British Comment 


The following comment from an English 
report admirably mirrors the spirit of the 
crowds: 

‘“‘Amid a burst of triumphant cheering, the 
waving of miniature Stars and Stripes, and 
the ear-splitting ‘rock-rock-rock-Harvard’ 
college cry, the cream of America’s collegian 
athletes beat the best that our great uni- 
versities, Oxford and Cambridge, now hold. 
Queen’s Club has always been a resort of 
rank and fashion, but never more so than 
yesterday. The meeting was more in the 
nature of a society function, organized as a 
reception to our American visitors, than a 
purely competitive one. All through, the 
subdued air associated with a well-bred crowd 
marked its conduct. At no time can enthu- 
siasm be said to have reached boiling pitch; 
at any rate, never on the part of the English 
spectators. They may not have had excep- 
tional cause for shouting; still, not even when 
the occasional Oxford or Cambridge success 
came along did the air resound, nor was its 
neutrality tinged with the coloring that 
marked a Yale or Harvard victory. The 
Americans always colored the picture, the 
more staid Britishers did not.’ 

After the games, the Englishmen showed 
themselves jolly good fellows in every way, 
and their previous reserve or aloofness was 
quite thawed. A dinner at the Trocadero 
restaurant, at which victors and vanquished 
met as comrades, and trips to Oxford and 
Cambridge, ‘personally conducted” by the 
athletes of these universities, ended the visit 
in a cordial renewal of cousinly ties between 
these transatlantic friends and rivals. The 
Amcricans laid any previous lack of warmth 
to the ‘‘way they have over here,” and left 
Englind with the best of feeling toward 
their plucky foemen of the Queen’s Club 
Grounds. 




















Summer Clearance Sale 
ODD SIZES==REDUCED PRICES 


ON THE FAMOUS 


Ostermoor Mattress 


Those of our readers who have done us the honor to visit our place of busi- 
ness when in New York know that we have probably one of the largest retail 
warerooms for the display of Mattresses and Brass and Iron Bedsteads that can 
be found in the country. 

Specimen Mattresses were necessary on these bedsteads for exhibition pur- 
poses and naturally were the best that we knew how to make. Summer time is 
clearing time and we have just taken account of stock and desire to get rid of 
these so that a fresh assortment may be put in our showrooms for the brisk Fall 
trade to come. 

We have also a large lot of samples in odd sizes which we have submitted in 
the securing of large orders for Colleges, Hotels, Hospitals, Steamship Com- 
panies, Palatial Steam Yachts, and the Governmental Service (the Government 


has bought more than 50,000 Ostermoors) which as you may teadily see would 
be of odd sizes for these diverse uses. 





We have decided to offer them at the following schedule of prices—a great 
reduction—to get them out of the way at once. This extraordinary offer is con- 
fined exclusively to the readers of the Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly, 
Literary Digest and Public Opinion. 


Measure Your Bed—See Whether 
You Can Use One of These 








These wareroom mattresses are in two parts—should These waferoom mattresses, two parts, A. C. A. tick- 

. Rn o . - Melitina’ « ee ee Saver ing, best plain old-fashioned blue and white 
cost 50 cents extra. ; Ticking : ms reerized Fre nch Art Risk daeW ates, Sale 
Twills; should cost $3.00 extra. Standard sizes, Regular Price 
ale | 26 M: attresses 4ft.6in. x 6ft.3in. . . $15.50 $14.00 
Regular Price | 19 4 ft x 6 ft. 3i 13.85 12.10 
mn Mattresses 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. . $18.50 $15.00; 8 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 12.20 10.90 
. 16.85 13.35 | 2 x 3 ft. x 6 ft. 10.50 9.00 
2 15.20 11.70) 11 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. 8.55 7.85 

“ . 3.5 
a: See cama 13.50 19.00 | SAMPLE MATTRESSES—odd sizes— curious tick- 
om ae ‘ens +g ings (state preference) in one and two parts, guaranteed 
These wareroom mattresses, two-parts, Satin-finish | superior material and workmanship. 
ticking; should cost $2.00 extra. Standard size. 4 Me attresses 5 ft. x 6 ft. 4 in. $15.50 
: 2 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 2 in. 14.50 
8 Mattresses 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. - $17.00 $15.00) 4 ste Sin. x 6 ft. 6 in. 15.00 
2 4 ft. x 6 ft. 3 in. - 15.35 13.35 | 5 “ 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 5 in. 14.50 
11 “* si 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. 13.70 = 11.70 | 12 3 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 3in. 12.50 
3 < x 6 ft. 3 in. 12.00 10.00) 7 a 3 ft. 3 in. x 6 ft. 2 in. 11.50 
7 © oft 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in. 11.35 8.35 | 1Sofa“ 3 ft. 6in. x 7 ft. 4 in. es ee 
Crib Mattresses, Satin-finish ticking. | 4 Mattresses : $4 : in. x 6 > aot ee 
P s x a. pin. x 5 ft Oin. 5 

3 Mattresses 3 ft. wide, 5 ft. long . - $10.50 $9.10} (| Gymnasium mattress (one part) 12 fv. x15 ft. 98,00 
1 ba 2 ft. Gin. x 4 ft. 6 in. 9.00 8.00 | 8 Crib mattresses 3 ft. x 4 ft. 10 in. ‘ 10.00 


Note: We also have about 45 mattresses of assorted sizes (some in one and some 
* in two parts) between those listed above. Space prevents giving full list. 


None of these Mattresses offered has ever been used, but some of them show 
slight signs of wear from exposure in our warerooms and from transportation to 
the offices of the Purchasing Agents of the Government, of Steamship Com 
panies, etc. We guarantee every one to be in absolutely first-class condition 
in every way and while the sizes of many are not quite standard, in most cases 
they come so near to the regular that they will answer every purpose. We 
cannot send them out on regudar orders, because of the slight discrepancy in 
measurement. 


First come, first served. No orders accepted 
after September 10th under this offer 


even if the entire lot is not sold. The filling is eight layers of OsTERMOOR 
sheets, all hand laid and enclosed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. The 
covering is either of our extra-priced, dust-proof, Satin-finished Ticking in linen 
effects or of beautiful Mercerized French Art Tw ills, in effective and serviceable 
color combinations, and some in A. C. A. ticking—which is the best old-fash- 
ioned, plain blue and white ticking made. If you have a preference in color, 
state the same and we will try our best to meet it, du¢ cannot guarantee to do so. 

The mattresses are made up in the daintiest possible manner by the most 
expert of our specialists. Our largest orders of last season secured bj 
the presentation of these sample s--the y represent in the very highest degree 
the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in 
price and quality. 


Wee 





We pay transportation charges anywhere in the United States. No 
time for correspondence. First come, first served. Terms of sale: 
Cashin advance. None sent C.0.D. Mattress shipped same day check 
is received, if you are in time; if not your money will be returned. 


Regular Sizes and Prices 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 lbs. 58.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
Nore:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, 6 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. 3 feet 6 inches wide, | | 70 
wide, two parts, cost $15.50 each. They have four inch border, weigh 45 Ibs , 35 lbs ° 
and are covered with A.C.A. Ticking. Our special satin finish ticking, $1.5 
extra. If you wish to know more about the “‘Ostermoor,”’ send your name 
on a postal card for our free book, “‘The Test of Time,’’ whether you intend 


to purchase or not. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 141 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK 


The Alaska Feather and 1 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 
45 Ibs 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid 
In two pa 

Special sizes at spe ial prices 
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of the gun-maker’s art. 








Repeating Rifles For Hunting. 


Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty years repre- 
sent today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest development 
Whatever 
one of the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. 
all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
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Use Winchester guns for 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















An 8'4 horse-power Cad- 
iliac motor, when tested 
| after nine months of con- 
tinuous service, devel- 
oped 1014 horse-power. 
Does that kind of broken 
promise interest you ? 


It isn’t always possible to be exactly 
truthful, but there is a right way to err. 
You'll find some remarkable statements in 
the Cadillac literature, but if there’s any- 
thing that isn’t so, the difference is in your 
favor. We'll send you booklet L if you'll 
ask for it, and tell you where the nearest 
agency is. A ride in the Cadillac will be 
the more a revelation if you’re familiar 
with other cars. Cadillacs are $750 to $900. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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This is the label by which genuine fil 
| wright’ s Health Underwear can always Jj 
be identified. It is the sign of good 
health guaranteed the wearer through 4 
protection of the body against those i) 
conditions which are the most prolific yy 
sources of disease, Wright's Health \ 
Underwear absorbs perspiration, —- 
lates the pores, and maintains an even 
temperature next the skin. It is the only | 
underwear constructed entirely of loops, 
which prevent matting in the wash, and i 
which insure the garments retaining all 
their hygienic properties until worn out. 
Wright’s is easier and better to wear, | 

| and as easy to buy as ordisary kinds. N) 
Our book “Dressing for Health,” tells the \\ 
story fully. Write for it. I 

h WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. ‘i 

i 7S Franklin St., New York H 

“ fylig 





¢ 
For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for everybody 
who knows a good thing. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 











Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be dis. 
posed of at once hey include cyg wens ears twenty other 
disting Ages d from new 

eat discount 


yet all are offered at 

Uprights as low as an 00. a ut 

fol New Uprights at 5, RIS 
d $165. A fine m wr hn at $20, 

fie sen al to mar anos 

Monthly payments acce wg Freig cht rates oe Write 


r list and particulars ou make a great savin "oan 8 bear 
our guaraitee. -sporelay A ano Book Free 


LYON & HEALY 


67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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World’s largest music house ; sells Everything known in Music 








a Bicycle 
taking orders from sample wheel furnished by 
us. We want an Active Agent in each town. 
Large protits. Write fur special offer. 


1964" Modsis $875 to $17 


Hedgethorne Puncture- 
proof Tires and best equipment. 1902 and 
1903 Models, Best 
Makes. . : to $12 
5OO Second-Hand Wheels 
All Makes and Models, 
good a pew. $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale at nalf 
Sactory com. 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 
deywait, and allow TEN DAYS FREE 
TRIAL on every bicycle. Any wheel not 
satisfactory returned at our expense, Write 
at once for catalogs and our special offer. 
AUTOMOBILES, TIRES, Sewing Machines, Sun 
dries, ete., half usual prices 


Mead Cycle Co., Dept.53-F, Chicago 


Coaster Brakes, 
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Wed d i n g Invitations and Announcements 
Engraved in Correct Form and Style. Write for Our Samples and Prices 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 155-157 Wabash Av., C 








H You can make BIG 
Stereepticons MONEY Behe Bie | 
the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men 
with small capital 
We start you, fur- 
nishing complete 
outfitsand explicit 
instructions at a 
surprisingly low 
cost. The Fieldis 
Large comprising 
the regular thea- 
ter and lectare circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment Sup- 
Ary: ogue snd special offer fully explains everything. Sent Free 

HICA PROJECTING C©O., 225 Dearborn Street, 
Dept. 156. CHICAGO, ILL. 






You can’t insure 

when you're sick; you must do it while you are 
healthy. You may be all right now, but how about 
next year, oreven next week? Don’t take c hances. 

Get our booklet, ‘The How and the Why.’ 

We insure by mail 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 




















U. S. S. “CHASE,"’ THE TRAINING SHIP OF THE REVENUE SERVICE 


Cadets of the Revenue Service 


By CHARLES A. 


OUR years ago the United States Treas- 
ury Department leased twenty-five acres 
on the shore of Arundel Cove, Curtis 

Bay, a few miles from the city of Baltimore. 
Trim gravel walks, a parade ground and a 
score of buildings constitute the depot of 
the United States Revenue Cutter service 
and the training school for cadets who desire 
to enter that arm of the navy. Here also the 
bark Chase, the ship on which the cadets 
cruise for three months in the summer, is 
anchored for the remainder of the year, and 
on board of her live the twenty-eight young 
men whom the Treasury Department has 
selected from all parts of the country, and 
the six officers into whose hands is committed 
their education and training, until they are 
ready to take the pleasant and lucrative 
places offered to them in Uncle Sam’s naval 
police system. 

It is twenty-six years since the practice 
ship Chase was built. In that time seventy- 
three men have graduated from the ship and 
are now in active service as officers. Captain 
Worth C. Ross, at present commanding offi- 
cer of the Revenue Cutter Onondaga, sta- 
tioned at Philadelphia, shares with Captain 
O. D. Myric, who is now in Boston on the 

waiting list, the distinction of being the old- 
est graduate in active service. His class was 
that of 1879, and next to him comes Captain 
W. E. Reynolds, class of 1880, who is now the 
officer in command of the C/ase and in charge 
of the training school. 


Not Nawal Cadets 


Those who know anything at all about the 
Chase usually suppose that the young men 
who serve on her are connected with the An- 
napolis Naval Academy, and that the sum- 
mer cruise of the vessel is made for the pur- 

ose of giving the cadets at the latter 
institution an opportunity for practical train- 
ing in seamanship. As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing in common between the Revenue 
Cutter school and the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. 

The cadets at the Revenue Cutter school 
are required to pass a stiff civil service en- 
trance examination, which is held once a 
year in such cities as possess a civil service 
commission. This examination would pre- 
sent an almost impassable barrier to the 
graduate of the average high-school, for be- 
sides examination in the rudiments the candi- 
dates must present successful papers in 
advanced mathematics, and one modern lan- 
guage—either French’, German, or Spanish. 
Great stress is also laid upon knowledge of 
the Constitution, and upon the history of the 
United States, as well as upon grammar, 
rhetoric, and English. literature. It may be 
added here that some of the successful can- 
didates for cadetship have had experience in 
the merchant marine, and this 1s duly cred- 
ited to them in the seamanship course. 

Once the candidate nas successfully passed 
the civil service examination and the physical 
test, and has been appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury from the eligible list, he 
finds himself confronted by a three years’ 
course of study which is really a modifica- 
tion cf the four years’ course at the Naval 
Academy. It comprises a complete line 
of mathematics, constitutional law, inter- 
national law, physics, and electricity, hy- 
giene, a course in navigation, including com- 
putation and magnetism of the compass; 


FOSS 


marine survey, astronomy, seamanship, ship- 
building, naval architecture, steam engineer- 
ing, mechanical dr — electricity, gunnery, 

and military drill. Captain Rey nolds i is now 
making efforts to have added to this curricu- 
lum a course in Spanish. Inasmuch as reve- 
nue cutters are constantly putting into the 
depot for repairs, the cadets are enabled to 
supplement their theoretical studies in ship- 
building and naval architecture with practical 
illustrations. 


The Making of an Officer 


Life on board the Chase for these young 
men, most of whom come from inland cities 
and are veritable ‘‘landlubbers’’ when they 
enter upon their novitiate, is usually a re- 
markable transition from the things to which 
they have been accustomed. To begin with, 
they are put into a uniform almost identical 
with that worn by the Annapolis cadets, and 
from that moment they are never allowed to 
forget that the cloth which they wear is sig- 
nificant of all that is patriotic, obedient, 
brave, honest, courageous, ‘utelligent, and 
gentlemanly. Aside from the technical edu- 
cation upon which they enter, there is alsa 
quietly begun for them a most rigid course 
in gentility, ethics, and morals, designed to 
“straighten out’? the hundred and one little 
defects in bearing, manners, speech, and 
conduct found to a greater or less degree 
in most of the young fellows who come to 
the school for the first time. To this end 
there are minute rules and regulations, of 
course, but more potent by far than these 
is expected to be the influence of the daily 
and hourly contact with the officers and in- 
structors with whom, by reason of their close 
quarters on board the Chase, the cadets are 
thrown into intimate contact. The two of- 
fences for which the highest number of de- 
merit marks can be charged against a cadet 
are falsehood and intoxication. 

The cramped quarters on board the Chase 
necessitate the occupancy of each room by 
two cadets. The rooms are barely large 
enough to turn around in, and in each there 
is an upper and a lower berth. The occu- 
pants of a room alternately tidy it up every 
morning for a week, and when this work is 
done it is expected to be the pink of clean- 
liness and neatness. A visitor on a recent 
visit to the boat saw a cadet overwhelmed 
with confusion because the executive officer, 
in drawing his glove over the surface of a 
water ewer, exhibited to the cadet occupant 
a streak of dust on the immaculate kid. 


The Photograph Habit 


There is also a rule which prohibits the 
cadets from posting any pictures in the 
steerage, and in their own quarters they 
are allowed to post pictures only of their 
friends or of places. Most of the lads ac- 
cumulate quite a collection of photographs 
of this nature, and, owing to the limited wall 
space in their cramped rooms, it is a com- 
mon sight to see a score or more of these 
treasures carefully arranged on their cots 
during the day, to be indiscriminately piled 
away when it comes time for the cadet to 
turn in. 

The daily routine of the cadets begins 
when they are awakened at 6:30 A.M. They 
are allowed thirty minutes in which to dress, 
after which they go out on deck for physical 

















REVENUE CADETS AT ARTILLERY DRILL AT CURTIS BAY 
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Increase Your Learning and You Increase Your Earning Power 


This means that you get more out of life. It has been said that “a man is worth less than $2.00 a 
day from the neck down.” It is what his head contains that makes him valuable. The world has 
large rewards for the man that can do tHing.s—and it is only the man who knows the teAy and 
the Aotw who accomplishes things easily, quickly and accurately. 


the theory and practice of his calling. 





In every occupation, whether of head or hand, there is constant demand 
for men who are capable of being heads of departments, managers, foremen, 
superintendents, etc.— To fill such positions properly a man must know both 


We enable you to increase your income by imparting practical, useful, nec- 
essary information in any line of work you may select. If you have not selected 
your occupation let us help you. Start right by getting the right foundation — 
master the scientific principles underlying your work. To advance you must 
know “why” as well as “how.” If you have selected your occupation — perfect 
yourself in it— master it—get toward the top. 





Four Great Special Inducements 





Special Tuition Fee Free Course 


The very low —- fees — oe At Armour Institute of 
will maintain until Sept. 15th. These fees Si tiitee Oh 
are lower than those of other schools T School 
offering a similar grade of instruction, 
and are purposely made so in order to 
bring this offer within the reach of every 
ambitious young man. 





All graduates who enroll under this 
special oifer will be entitled to a free 
summer course in the laboratories and 
shops of Armour Institute of Technology. 











Better Positions 
Guaranteed 


To every student enrolling and com- 
ng his course under this offer we 
antee advancement to a_ better 
position—better pay—shorter hours and 
more agreeable occupation. 


Free of Cost 


Magnificent 12 Volume Engineering 
Library. To every student a complete 
set—12 vols.—Reference Library, Modern 
Engineering Practice. Regular retail 
price $60—5,000 pages, over 3,000 illus- 
trations -colored diagrams; bound in % 
red morocco. 
























CORRESPONDENCE teaching is the most effective meaus of extending the benefits 
of our great colleges and technical schools to that iarge class of 
For Whom aspiring persons who are beyond the range of regular college in- 
Intended fluence, who yet have a few leisure hours which they would gladly 
devote to home study under the direction of resident school instruct- 
ors. Those people who are unable to afford a course at a resident school constitute 
a vast army of intelligent, ambitious young men to whom a A 
thorough training in some particular branch of industry would ~l-TG& 
mean sure and rapid advancement. It would mean even more -\_-& 4 
than that — namely, self-respect, mastery and a finer, stronger 
manhood. It was to extend to these classes some of the 
benetits of our great colleges and technical schools that the 
American School of Correspondence was founded. 

Intelligent people today believe in the common-sense plan 

of spending a portion of their spare time in self improvement. 

If a man does not study he remains sta- 
Resident School tionary or in a rut, and gradually grows 
Teachers to be amere machine, to be soon thrown 

aside for a new and up-to-date type. 
The American School of Correspondence at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology is tle first coriespondence school in this 
country to provide correspondence instruction for wage-earners in engineering practice 
which counts towards entrance upou higher resident instruction. American school 
Students are taught under the supervision of the professors who preside over 
the laboratories and teach the classes of Armour Institute of Technology. ‘Tus 
through our instructors, the extensive shops, luboratories and libraries of a great techni- 
cal school offer their help and guidance to ambitious students in every part of the world. 

Teaching by correspondence is a method of imparting knowledge by means of 

6 written instead of oral instruction, and is especially adapted 
Student in Class to persons whose time for study is necessarily limited and 
by Himself irregular. The correspondence student is free to select what- 

ever course of study is best adapted to his particular needs; he 
is in a class by himself, and is not compelled to suit his hours for study to those of 
other students. If he is especially apt or has already covered 
part of the work, he is not held back by certain members of a 
class who are slower. On the other hand, if he has not had the 
advantages of such preliminary education he will not become 
discouraged in vainly trying to keep up with a class whose mem- 
bers have had better training than he. The correspondence 
‘s student naturally becomes self-reliant 
Lessons Suited to and develops into the type of man 
Needs of Students who knows, and knows that he 
knows and can prove it, for he has 
learned it himself, taking time to thoroughly master every point. 
Experience has shown that correspondence students are particu- 
larly diligent and earnest in their work. This is so because 
they are as a class, more mature and have learned by experience 
to take a more serious view of life’s struggle. If some of them 
have had practically no education to begin with, they need not be discouraged, for in 
- any case they always start at the bottom, with the most 
Lack of Education elementary principles. Any man who has perseverance 
No Hinderance and a thirst for knowledge can overcome the lack of 
early education. 

It is believed that the American School of Correspondence 
meets a long-felt need on the part of ambitious mechanies, clerks, 
apprentices, teachers, farmers, students and business men for 
an opportunity of studying at home some branch of applied 
science under the guidance of teachers of a resident school of 
acknowledged standing. No entrance examination is required, 

“3 nor is there any age limit. Applicants, 
Requirements however, must be able to read and write 
For Admission !:g!sh and should be able to devote at 

least. three hours per week to their studies. 
Upon enrolling, the student is furnished his first four Instruction 
Papers, together with full instructions how to begin work. The 
first Instruction Paper is taken 
How Correspondence up and read very carefully un- 
Work is Conducted til each point is thoroughly mastered. The student 
then sends in an examination on that book to the 
School. This examination is carefully corrected, criticised and graded by the instructor. 
Corrections are made as to errors in facts, figures, punctuation, capitalization and gram- 
mar, Explanations and suggestions are made by the instructor. The student, in the 
meantime, is working on his next lesson paper. 











zs Should the student meet with difficulty in his studies, he is ex- 
Inquiry Blanks pected to fill out an Inquiry Blank, furnished him by the School, 
which is mailed to the Instruction Department, receiving in re- 
ply a complete ‘‘Blackboard’’ explanation, The Ins.ruc- 
5 tion Papers have been prepared espe- 
Instruction cially for correspondence work by engi- 
Papers neers and teachers of acknowledgcd 
standing, who, through long practical 
experience and training, are in a position to know the 
needs of correspondence students. The papers are fre- 
quently revised to keep them up-to-date in the best and 
latest engineering practice. Hach subject is taken up 
from the beginning and thorough explanations are given 
in a clear and concise manner as the student progresses. 
They average about eighty pages each, are neatly bound 
and form a valuable reference work for the student after 
the completion of his course. This department aids stu- 
dents and graduates in securing posi- 
Employment tions for which their training has fitted them. It also co-operates 
Department with employers, furnishing reliable, well-trained men. The School 
continually receives requests from manufacturers and engineering 
firms in all parts of the country for well trained meu from among its students aud gradu- 
ates, and the number of these requests exceeas the School’s list of available graduates 
and advanced students. The School keeps in touch with manufacturing interests every- 
where, and is thus able to lay out courses adapted to the student’s needs, The Seliool 
will always, upon request, advise any employer of the progress and education capabiliues 
of a student, or render any service to its students within its power, 
. The tuition entitles the student to instruetion until his 
What a Scholarship course 1s completed. All text books and supplies are 
furnished free except drawing instruments and blank 
Includes paper. The School pays postage on all letters and sup- 
plies sent by mail to the students. 
Free use of Special Inqui:y Department for consultation on all difficult cechanical 
proklems. 
Free use of Employment Department. 
Free use of Patent Deparument. 
Benefit of School’s discount on all teclmical books, publications, instruments, supplies, ete. 


It Costs Only $5 To Begin 


Below is a full list of the courses with the cost of each. By the payment of $5.00 down, and 
an equal amount each month as you progress. you cau secure an education from which you will 
derive benefit in increa ed pay, pleasunter work and shorter hours, 

Cut out the coupon below, fill it out, and your first lessons will be sent to you. 

You are not obliged to take the full course if you do not see that it is to your interest to 
continue, 

If you wish more particulars and details as to the instructions, list of instructors, references, 
ete.,—simply fill out the coupon with your name and address, age, occupation, course in which 
you are interested,—and mail it to us. 


Courses and Tuition Fees 
Gur Special Offer Means These Especially Low Fees Payable Monthly 











Electrical Engineering............+ «++ $65 00 Railroad Engineering...... $75.00 
Central Station Work isseagueescasy | an Surveying fake see awa eean weed 50.00 
Electric Lighting . ... .....00 cece sees 50 00 Hydraulics.... eink Sanagupeeds 50.09 
Electric Railways ......... ss....-+-- 50.00 Structural Drafting 50.00 
Telephone Practice RE A ae re 50.00 Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing.... 50.00 
Mechanical Engineering eevee 65.00 Complete Architecture ... 75.00 
Mechanical-Electrical Engineering ... 65.00 Architectural Engineering cacesees, DOOD 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting.. ....... 55.00 Contractors’ and Builuers” coves cco SOD 
Shop Practice.. nie. se areccakéigath | man Cotton Course.. Oe 
Stationary Engineering................ 50.00 Woolen and Worsted Goods............ 50.00 
Marine Engineering —......- ++... 000 Knit Goods.. . + <0. 0sseen) ee 
Locomotive Engineering Mechanical Drawing a 
Structural Engineering Complete Mathematical............... 50.00 
Municipal Engineering. 

: COVPON—Cut this out and mail to 


: American School “< Correspondence 





Armour Institute of Technology 
Please enroll me for a Course iD ..... . 4... 0.40.2 aoe o geecnsecerec as 
indicated above, according to your special offer in Collier’s Weekly of Aug. 20th. Enclosed 
find $5.00, amount of first payment, balance to be paid 95.00 per montl 


NGI, 2 2 cc cocecccrres soccccccccccsocccscccccceccesesssocsceseseooese scvsesesessies 
I wish my lessons to begin about Street AAAress........cccccccccccccccssevccccccccoees 
Dan oich sc geds ccneeesnaceceee RROD 5 43 cacdicson Seana State aces . 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Mention Collier’s. 














At Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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| We Want Agents 


















for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


~—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present 
represented An agency for this progressive 
and up-to-date typewriter carries with it a 
dignified and profitable position for high class 
men. We aid our agents to achieve success and 
extend their field as ‘their development warrants. 
We seek to make it worth while for good men 
to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor 
objectionable. The Oliver agency can be car- 
ried on in connection with other business in 
some localities. 

If you are the kind of man we are seeking, 
we will enter in- 
to details by cor- 
respondence on 
receipt of your 
inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 
149 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 
Foreign Office : 


75 Queen Victoria St. 
London, England. 
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WITH EVERY PAIR OF 
insurance 
expense of darning. 
darning if worn six months 
fit better, feel better and wear 
to live up to such a good guar- 
the following fast colors: Tan, 
with White feet. 
dium or heavy). Sold only in 
six pairs for $1.50. We pay , 
[TRADE MARK] 


You Geta 
Holeproof 
oatines the 
We guarantee that ‘‘HOLE- 
alternately. 
better—because they are bet- 
antee. 
(light and dark), Black, Pearl, 
Holeproof Sox are made in 
lots of 4 pairs for $2.00. 
shipping charges, 
HOLEPROOP 


Guarantee 
S It is your 
0 trouble and 
PROOF SOX” will need no 
Holeproof Sox look better, 
ter. That’s why we can afford 
Holeproof Sox are made in 
Navy Blue, and Black legs 
two grades, (1) Merino -_ 
. (2) 
Cotton. Sold only in lots of 
Holeproof Sox 
HOSIERY CO. 










An " Dept. B 
teresting . 
Booklet about oo oy 












Holeproof Sox 
sent free on request. 
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A Trip Through 
Yellowstone Park 








wonderful trip in the world. 


tipped peaks all around. 

Mud ‘Volcano, or Emerald 
Park, Chicago; Central 
Philadelphia; 
of thousands. 


We have 


ing is foufd. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
«sWonderland 1904” 


sent for six cents. 





and hundreds more of nature's 
seen‘between June 1 and September 30 of each year, and one 
will enjoy, to boot, the best coaching trip in the country. The 
rates for 1904 are the lowest ever made. 

The Northern Pacific folder on Yellowstone Park, just is- 
is a new, right up to date, finely illustrated dissertation 


is what everyone hopes to have—some day. 
There are more than 3,000 square 
miles of weird, marvelous, unimaginable things that can be seen 
nowhere else, therefore if one ever sees them one must go to 
the Park, in the heart of the magnificent Rockies with snow 
If Old Faithful Geyser, a Paint Pot, 

Pool were to be found 
Park, New 
the people would flock to see it or them by tens 

For a very small sum, comparatively, 


matters everyone needs to know 


sued, 

on this Yellowstone Park trip. I 
with the detailed, technical 
about such a trip. It tells all 


coaches, the roads, the cost of the tour; 
waterfalls, the bears, the canyons are, and where the trout fish- 
printed thousands of this beautiful leaf- 
let and want everybody interested to have a copy, and it can be 
obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, 
two cents with proper address. 

which is a very fine pamphlet of 116 
pages, descriptive of the Northwest, including the Park, will be 


It is the most 


in Lincoln 


York; or Fairmount Park, 


all these 
unduplicated marvels can be 


t is not descriptive, but deals 


about the hotels, the stage 
where the geysers, the 
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TYPEWRITER 


Reliable as the | 
‘United States Mail| 


ta. SEND FOR, BOOKLET. 
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‘ The : 
EY Smith Premier Typewriter Co. ‘VG 
2 Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 











WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- 


hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each. f 





SHORTHAND IN 30 
DA 













No ruled nee position: no shading, dots, nor - 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. Easy, s able, anally, 
practical. Students in high-grade positions. Employers pleased. 
Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acquire Short- 
hand with ease for use in their callings. No ne ed to spend months, as 
with old systems. **Boyd"s Syllabie System,” 20th century wonder, 
is the best. Write to-day for testimonials, booklets, etc. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Incorporated) 16 National Life Building, Chicago, I]. 











) WILLIAM R.COMPTON 
| Bond and Mortgage House 


High Cla: 1 
Bonds and Mortgages 5 to 5% 
netting 
Ask for handsomely illustrated Brochure on 
Missouri Investments—sent Free. 
Testumonials from wealthy patrons furnished, 
I stablished in 1889— 000 on interest, 


‘orrespondence invited. 
Address 11 Wardell Building, Macon, Missouri 




















To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR 
A Cool Delightful Spot to REST is the 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


Fifty- As Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
Chicago's shopping and theater center. ‘Built of stene and 
pressed brick. 450 large yutside rooms; 220 private bath rooms, 
Has nearly 1000 feet of [Sea caraanaieie edtlor ake Tempt- 
ing table GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Mgr. (formerly Hotel Del 
Monte, Cal.) Send for Handsome New Illustrated Booklet. 


HAY FEVER 





















and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 
4 Free. P. Hanotp Hayks, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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exercise. This may take the form of rowing 
or any other exercise which the instructor 
may deem expedient and beneficial. After 
the exercise is over they return to their 
rooms, make up their beds, ‘‘tidy up” and 
await the visit of the inspecting officer. 
They then shift into the uniform of the 
day and go to breakfast. At the mess 
table the same punctilious regard is paid 
to etiquette that is required at other times 
and places. They proceed to the tables in 
military formation, and remain standing until 
the officer of the day gives the order ‘‘Seats.”’ 
They remain seated until the same officer 
gives the command to rise. Each table is 
presided over by a senior cadet who is re- 
quired to report any misconduct or breach 
of decorum. 


The Daily Routine 


At nine o'clock the cadets meet in the 
buildings on shore for recitations, which last 
until ten o’clock, when they study until eleven 
and then recite again until dinner at one 
o’clock. From two until three o'clock is 
their hour for recreation on the grounds. 
Although the Treasury Department will not 
allow the boys to play football, they may in- 
dulge in baseball, and in this sport they have 
a very good team. 

The hour from three until four is devoted 
to military drill. This may include infantr 
tactics, practice with the artillery or wit 
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cutlasses, foils, and pistols. From four until 
five is again devoted to study, and then comes 
another hour of relaxation until they are called 
to supper at five o’clock. This meal lasts un- 
til six o'clock, after which comes an hour's 
leisure on deck until seven o’clock, then two 
hours more of study, an hour's ‘‘skylarking”’ 
in the steerage, and finally the call to bed at 
ten o'clock. 

The boys are allowed shore leave on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. The same rules and 
restrictions that govern their conduct on 
board the ship, and on the training grounds, 
apply when they are away from the depot, 
and any offence against these is punished by 
the same penalties. The cadets may never 
take shore leave dressed in civilian clothes, 
and, indeed, they are not even allowed to 
bring civilian clothes with them on board 
the ship. 

The lack of social features, in such marked 
contrast to the brilliant functions which take 
place at the Annapolis Naval Academy, and 
introduce the cadets there to the ameliorat- 
ing charms and influences of the fair sex, is 
not wholly approved by Captain Reynolds, 
who has taken steps to introduce into the 
curriculum—probably under the specious 
head of physical exercise—a course of in- 
struction in dancing, for which a fine hall, 
recently completed on the grounds, will af- 
ford excellent opportunity. Captain Rey- 
nolds remarked to a visitor recently that 
his experiment might be fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences to some of the cadets, 
since one of the rules of the service declares 
that ‘the marriage of a cadet shall be con- 
sidered as equivalent to his resignation.” 


Aftractions of the Service 


In point of pay, the Revenue Cutter ser- 
vice ought to be especially attractive. The 
cadets receive a yearly allowance of $500 
while they are pursuing their studies. Out 
of this they must furnish their mess and pur- 
chase their uniforms. They must also de- 
posit with the commanding officer of the 
school the sum of $10 a month during their 
three years’ course. This is intended to 
make provision for their uniforms when they 
enter upon their duties as officers in the ser- 
vice. The outfit costs them about $350. A 
third lieutenant in the Revenue Cutter ser- 
vice receives $1,200 a year, a second lieuten- 
ant $1,500, a first lieutenant $1,800, and a 
captain opel In addition to this there is 
added to every officer’s pay ten per cent’for 
each five years he has been in service, until 
the amount equals forty per cent. The age 
at which a young man may be received as a 
cadet in the Revenue Cutter service must be 
between eighteen and twenty-five inclusive. 

Congress will be asked at this coming ses- 
sion to grant an appropriation for a new 
training ship for the cadets. The Chase is 
still a substantial, handsome vessel, but her 
accommodations are now inadequate and her 
equipment is not up to date. 

The importance which the Revenue Cut- 
ter service is assuming is shown in the part 
which it played in the war with Spain, when 
its ships were turned over to the Navy De- 
partment and saw active service in all of the 
important engagements at sea. It was the 
Revenue Cutter A/cCudloch, it will be remem- 
bered, which was present at the battle of 
Manila, and carried the news of Dewey's 
victory to Hong Kong. Lieutenant W. W. 





Joynes, now the executive officer of the Chase, 
was navigating officer of the A7cCulloch at that 
time. With the prospect of a large increase 
in the number of officers in the navy it is 


likely that the Revenue Cutter service will | 
also be enlarged, and wide opportunities lie | 


before the training school at Arundel Cove. 
A Pleasant Career 
The advertisement which the navy has al- 


ways received among the people at large by 
reason of its more spectacular character and 


| the splendid institution at Annapolis has 


served continually to create a desire among 
young men to become officers in that service 
far in excess of the positions which the navy 
has to offer. The Revenue Cutter service, 
on the other hand, being but little known, 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
is the best. The grocers know it. Insist on having Bur- 
nett’s. It is for your food. Pure and wholesome.— Adv. 


Cereal Foods 
without cream are not appetizing, but good raw cream is 
not always easy to get. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream is superior to raw cream with a delicious 





flavor and richne Use it for general cooking purposes. 
| Borden's Condensed Milk Co. ,» proprietors,—Adv, 














Two Links 


that connect the phenomenal 
success of 


- Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


with its precedence, preference 
and praise are its 








Uniform Quality 
Universal Satisfaction 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Agents Earn 


$75 to $250 
a Month 
Selling «NOVELTY KNIVES” 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also 

emblems lodges, societies, etc. Finely tempered razor 

steel blades. Big Profits. Good commission paid. 

Send 2c stamp for great special offer to agents. 

NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40. Bar St., CANTON, 0. 
on Household goods 


Reduced Rates to or from Colorado, 


California, Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
97% Washington Street, Chicago. 























JUST. ONE DAY 


Free From the Slugger Brought Out a 
Fact 

“During the time I was a coffee drink- 
er,’’ says an Iowa woman, ‘'I was nervous, 
had spells with my heart, smothering 
spells, headache, stomach trouble, liver 
and kidney trouble. I did not know for 
years what made me have those spells. 
I would frequently sink away as though 
my last hour had come. 

‘For 27 years I suffered thus and used 
bottles of medicine enough to set up a 
drug store,—capsules and pills and every- 
thing I heard of. Spent lots of money 
but I was sick nearl¥ all the time. Some- 
times I was so nervous I could not hold 
a plate in my hands; and other times I 
thought I would surely die sitting at the 
table. 

“This went on until about two years 
ago when one day I did not use any cof- 
fee and I noticed I was not so nervous 
and told my husband about it. He had 
been telling me that it might be the cof- 
fee but I said ‘No, 1 have been drinking 
coffee all my life and it cannot be.’ But 
after this I thought I would try and do 
without it and drink hot water. I did 
this for several days but got tired of the 
hot water and went to drinking coffee 
and as soon as I began coffee again I was 
nervous again. This proved that it was 
the coffee that caused my troubles. 

“We had tried Postum but’ had not 
made it right and did not like it, but now 
I decided to give it another trial so I read 
the directions on the package carefully 
and made it after these directions and it 
was simply delicious, so we quit coffee 
for good and the results are wonderful. 
Before, I could not sleep but now I go 
to bed and sleep sound, am not a bit ner- 
vous now but work hard and can walk 
miles. Nervous headaches are gone, my 
heart does not bother me any more like 
it did and I don’t have any of the smoth- 
ering spells and would you believe it? I 
am getting fat. We drink Postum now 
and nothing else and even my husband's 
headaches have disappeared: we both 
sleep sound and healthy now and that’s 
a blessing.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the book, 
ville’ in each pkg. 


‘*The Road to Well- 


























ing no attention to the conditions of | 

the offer under which they obtained 
them. That is why I request 
those ordering to enclose 
business card or business 
letterhead as a means of 
identifying men who are 
strangers to me. I fear this 
has kept many men who 
have no business connection 
from trying my cigars. I 
want every smoker in the 
land to try them, and feel 
certain that no reasonable 
man will find fault with me 
for requesting him to tell me 
who he is when he sends an 
order. 

I put my name on every 
box of cigars I make, and I 
make in my own factory, 
right here in Philadelphia, 
every cigarI sell. It is my 
desire to give the highest 
commercial prestige to that 
name and to make it the 
synonym for a good cigar— 
and my cigars are good, bet- 
ter than most three-for-a- 
quarter and ten-cent cigars 
sold at retail. 

Ido not retail cigars, nor 
do I allow any discounts to 
anyone under any circum- 
stances, neither do I send 
samples, but I do sell cigars 
by the hundred, at wholesale 
prices direct to the smoker. 


MY OFFER IS: 

I will, upon request, send 
one hundred Shivers’ Panetela 
Cigars on approval to a reader 
of Collier’s Weekly, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten of 
the cigars and return the re- 
maining ninety at my expense 
if he is not pleased—and no 
charge. If he keeps the cigars 
he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 

If you prefer to send cash 
with order you may do so 
with the understanding that 
you may smoke ten cigars and 


OME men have taken advantage of 
S me, ordering cigars and then pay- 








then if not satisfied may re-[ sHIvers’ 
turn the remaining ninety at] PANETELA 
my expense and I will return} = Pxs<t Size 

the full amount paid me. a 











In ordering please state whether light, 
medium, or dark cigars are desired. — 

This is the most liberal offer I know 
how to make. I cannot please every 
taste—no man can—but I can and do 
make good cigars, make them honestly, 
use nothing but Havana tobacco in the 
filler, and genuine Sumatra wrapper, tell 
the facts about them and sell them at a 
lower margin of profit than anyone else I 
know of. Moreover, 1 am asking you to 
try them at no cost to yourself if you do 
not like them, and you are letting an 
opportunity pass every day you let go by 
without sending me an order, to find out 
for yourself whether you can get from 
mea better cigar than you are now smok- 
ing for less money. 

Think a moment of the risk I take to 
make a customer, one-tenth of my cigars 
(all of them should some unworthy take 
advantage of me) as well as express 
charges both ways. 

How can a smoker refuse to try them, 
where is the possible risk to him ?—pro- 
vided, of course, that $5.00 per hundred is 
not a higher price than he cares to pay. 
Write me if you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
90% Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The APPIE jyromne 


For Gas Exorrss, Lavwexss, AvrowosrLes SD 














Erc, No more belt, battery and commu: 
tator troubles. Dirt and water 
proof. Easily attached, in- @) 
creases power and speed. Send § 
for full particulars on our ig- 

nition apparatus. 


The Dayton Electrical Manf’g Co. 
121 REIBOLD BLDG. DAYTON, OHIO. 











YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


SELLING 
The Stillwell Incandescent Gas Burner 


Most perfect artificial light for stores, offices, homes, 

hotels, churches and every place where a powerful, 

brilliant, white and economical light is required. 

Every burner sold sells many more. We want an active 

man in every gas town. It’s a bonanza. Write to-day. 
THE STILLWELL LIGHT Co., 


Ine. 
823-325 8S. Lawrence Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS AND ROOTS. 
Gl N S E N (i Prices low. 50 cent book on 
Culture and_ Profits of Gin- 


seng FREE. Send for it. 
D. BRANDT - Box 523 - BREMEN, OHIO 
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has really had to contend against apathy and 
ignorance on the part of young men toward 
entrance into its service. The cadets who 
are at present serving on board the Chase, 
confess that the navy was really their first 
choice, and their attention was called to the 
Revenue Cutter service only after they had 
been disappointed in their eftorts to get into 
the Academy at Annapolis. Once on board 
the Chase, however, they seem delighted with 
the service and the pleasant prospects and 
opportunities which it holds out to them, and 
declare that they would not exchange it for 
the regular naval service. 

The officers who assist Captain Reynolds 
in his conduct of the Revenue Cutter service 
training school, and in command of the Chase, 
are as follows: Lieutenant W. W. Joynes, ex- 
ecutive officer; Lieutenant F. C. Ballard, nav- 
igator; Lieutenants Eugene Blake, Jr., P. H 
Scott, and H. W. Pope, watch officer; Sur- 
geon W. H. Stuck. 

Besides its complement of commissioned 
officers and cadets, the Chase carries a crew 
of thirty-four, including petty officers and 
servants. 


THE SLEEPING CAR 
By REYNALE SMITH PICKERING 


DEAR father, won’t you tell me 
About a sleeping car? 

I often wonder when they work 
And what they really are. 

Do such cars go to bed at night, 
And are their slumbers deep? 

It must be such a funny sight 
To see a car asleep. 


WHY SHOULD WE TRUST 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY? 


(Continued from page 10) 


party in its platform, and with the action of 
its great legislative bodies, the utterances 
of its newspaper press, and the expressed 
opinion of the living menof to-day. The 
Democrat rushes to the nearest cemetery, 
and, scraping off the moss from the oid 
tombstones, harps upon the utterances of 
Jefferson and Madison, and never gets down 
this side of Calhoun or Jeff Davis. 

Nor is this all. If an occasional Democrat 
breaks loose and scales the gravevard walls 
and wanders outside the home of the dead 
and begins to speak his real sentiments, four- 
fifths of his hearers and nine-tenths of his 
readers will hold up their hands in horror and 
protest against the exploitation of sentiments 
like those. A free-trade speech in Congress, 
while perhaps the honest sentiment of nine- 
tenths of the Democrats of the country, will 
be met with a protest so earnest, so bitter, 
and so determined that the speech usually 
finds itself relegated to the lumber-room of 
the Congressional Record. 

Again, in trusting the Republican party 
this year, the people will trust that party 
with its ideas and policies already organized 
and promulgated. In trusting the Demo- 
cratic party they will trust a party without 
ideas, without leaders, without policies, and 
must trust to good fortune, if the Democrats 
should be successful, that they will not wreck 
the country as they have done heretofore. 

The people of the United States should 
trust the Republican party because of the 
soundness of its platform. Coupled with the 
declarations of its leaders, and joined with its 
past history, it can be relied upon confidently 
that the Republican party, if put into power, 
will maintain the policy of protection to 
American labor and capital. It can not do 
otherwise and be true to its history. No 
form of temptation can swerve it from this 
achievement. It will see to it that the gold 
standard, which was sought to be overthrown 
and forever made impossible by the Demo- 
cratic party only four years ago, shall not 
only be maintained in its present strength, 
but shall be fortified more securely whenever 
necessity shall arise. It will see to it that 
in the fulfilment of its platform declarations 
there shall be fair play and honest dealing 
between great organizations of capital and 
great organizations of labor, that every man 
shall have a chance, and that the courts of 
the country, in the furtherance of the behests 
of a Republican statute, shall see to it that 
combinations shall not monopolize the profits 
of either labor or capital. 

It can be relied upon that the Republican 
party, if again successful, will gg straight 
forward in the discharge of its mighty duty 
to the people of the Philippine Islands, that 
it will bestow the blessings of free and inde- 








Roots and Seeds 
become a successful grower. Send stamp for illustrated booklet “B.”” 


North American Ginseng Co., Station C, Louisville, Ky. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. Established 1874, 
endorsed by officials Western Union Telegraph Co. Total ec 
Tuition (telegraphy and typewriting), board and room, 6 mos. 
course, $87. This can be reduced. Catalog free. 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE - VALPARAISO, IND. 


Detailed advice and special in- 
structions regarding culture. 
It will pay you to investi- 
gate our method. We supply 

and help ge 








® and cartooning taught by mail; 

ustrating illustrations sold and syndicated 

on commission. Send for free 

booklet, “Commercial Illustrating’; tells how. The 
National Press Ass'n, 54 The Baldwin, Ind pol 
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inte Climb to the Clouds cones | 
Mt. Washington, White Mountains, July 11-12, the event for . 
cars costing from $1000 to $1800 was won by a COLUMBIA 
LIGHT GASOLENE TONNEAU, MARK XLIII, cut of 
which is shown above. The winning car was in the strictest 
sense a regular stock model without special gearing or extra 
hill- climbing devices of any kind. The climbing contests 
; were followed by an endurance run of 190 miles over the 
ie most difficult roads of the White Mountain region in which 
the COLUMBIA did not make a penalized stop and was 
awarded a gold medal. 
PRICE $1,750 Canopy Top, $200 Extra IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene and Electric Pleasure Autos. 
will be sent on request; also special Catalogues of Columbia 


Electric Town Carriages and Electric Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York, 134-138 West 30th St. Boston, 74-78 Stanhope St. 


Chicago, 1413 Michigan Ave, 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
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RUDENTIAL 
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STRENGTH OF 
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The Mould of a Man's Fortun 


Especially is this true now, when he can, by 
means of Endowment Life Insurance, lay the 


Foundation of a Fortune by moderate yearly 
half-yearly, or quarterly Instalments.You should 


join the thousands who are doing it through 


THE 9 
< 
glad to receive free, 


PRUDENTIAL» = 


Insurance Co.of America. 7 "| 


Home Office: 
NEWARK,N.J. 
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“JOHN FE DRYDEN, 
President. 
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Du Pont 


Winner dé 
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Lryoy lye- Go shooling 
aud use ~ 


Smokeless 


Grand Pro/esion d 
overages x 1903 alee 


uPont Co, Wilmington, Del. 
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‘nev EE ca 
Fire 
Extinguisher 


Monarch Fire Appliance Uo. of N. Y, Proprietors, 


Always Ready. Acts Like Magic. 
Spend a Few Dollars and Save Thousands, 
General Sales Agents: 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York, 12 Warren St. Philadelphia Pa. 999 Arch St, 
Bostun,221 Columbus Ave. Providence,R. I..1/ SnowSt. 
Washington, D. C..819 14th St.,N. W 
Sen Francisco, Cal., 451 Mission St. 
\ Sent anywhere on receipt of 

N three dollars. 








There is a BLUE LABEL attached 
to every piece of 
AGATE NICKEL- STEEL WARE 


Absolute Purity 
NO POISON 


has ever been found in the enamel 
IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED, WRITE US. 
Department & House Furnishing Stores 
everywhere sell them. 



























‘WHERE TO STOP AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


An ideal World’s Fair stopping Pp 

fire-proof. Five hundred light, airy rooms. 
Situated immediately adjoining Main Entrance, two minutes’ walk 
to the very heart of World’s Fair Grounds, saving you much of 


St. Louis. Practically 


the fatigue of sight-seeing. 
everything new and first-class. 
American Plan, two dollars up. 


Grounds FREE. Address American Hotel Co., 


lace— AMERICAN HOTEL, 


Clean, comfortable, convenient; 

European Plan, one dollar up; 
SOUVENIR Map of World’s Fair 
t. Louis, U. S. A. 


, % 
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IVY OR OAK 


ing hundreds of testimoniats of wonderful cures. | 





POISONING 


immediately relieved and quickly cured by 


ydrozone 


Harmiess, alihough a most powerful 
healing agent 
I will send on receipt of 10 cents to pay | 
postage, | 


A TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 





Salesmen Wanted 


Agents, merchants, live men every- 
where, start in business for yourself 
on our capital. We make men’s tine clorn- 
ing to measure and you can sell our perfect 
fitting, highest class tailoring at a good protit 
for as little money as others retail ready 
You can control entire local 
trade with our line. line 350 up te 
date styles of woolens fashion dis- 
plays, ete., now ready and furnished 
ree. A great opportunity. Write 
to-day for full particulars and exclu 
sive territory. Experience not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

This is a splendid MONEY 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 


Americai Woolen Mills Co. 
Washington Boulevard and 
Dept. F Union Street, CHICAGO 










made goods. 















Send for it now. It will immediately 
relieve aud promptly cure Insect Bites, 
Hives, Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
None gonuine without my signature. 


Chet Chachatatas 


59 H Prince Street, New York. 
Send for Booklet on ‘* How to treat diseases,"’ contaia- 











Farm Live Stock 


Its care and management. Pic- 
tures of all the breeds. Reports 
of fairs, horse shows and meet- 
ings, by best writers, published 
weekly in The Breeder's Ga- 
zette, Chicago, Ill. $2 a year. 
Sample copy free if you men- 
tion this paper. Liberal terms 
to subscription agents, 











All kinds and sizes of Store Fronts. 
Iron, Steel, Wood, Glass, ¢ 
Ww 


material 
If you intend to build, write us. 
Print plans, free. Lowest Prices. 
finest City Fronts at small cost. W 





Mfrs. of all kinds of Iron Work for 


/TORESF RONTS.= 
pros 


Ye furnish Blue 
All the style of 


Southern Foundry Co., Owensboro, Kentucky 





We furnish all 
ialv. Iron, etc. 
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rite for Catalogue. 





























Fifty cents on the 
, TYPEWRITERS sciia: Over one 
thousand machines. Our own new machines 
J at standard prices on Easy Payments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. We re 
and sel] them, Less than half origin«| 
Agents wanted 
FAY-SHOLES 
Chicago, Ill 


Big Clearing Sale | 


~~ “a 
cost. Supplies at half price 





Send f 


or free catalog 
CO., 192 La Salle St., 





Buildings. 

come out by _ the 
Corns roots when AsCORN 
SALVE is used. That’s the only 


way to cure them. Safe, quick, 
sure; no pain, no danger of blood- 
poisoning. 5c. at your druggist’s 
or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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A FALLS 9 HOURS FROM NEW) 


YORK VIA NEW YORK CENTRAL | 


pendent government upon the cities and 
provinces of that region as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with the great duty which we have 
undertaken. 

If a new lease of power is given to the Re- 
publican party, the people can rely upon it 
that in all our foreign relaticns the dignity 
and majesty and influence of the American 
Republic shall be upheld in the interest ot 
the people abroad and the greater interest of 
the people at home. 

Again, if the people will trust the Repub- 
lican party, tne United States will build the 
Panama Canal, and the dream of our people 
of a hundred years will be realized as rapidly 
as is possible to reach that result, and will 
provide American ships to carry our flag and 
commerce through that waterway. 

And finally the people of the United States 
ought to trust the Republican party because 
they have nominated Roosevelt for President 





and Fairbanks for Vice-President. Thete 
could not be a combinatien that would more 
fitly and comprehensively cover and exhibit 
all the great characteristics of Americanism 
than this. Roosevelt, the man of &ction, the 
man of thought, the man of ideas, at the 
head, patriotic in all his purposes, integrity 
the very keynote of his character, activity 
the watchword of his every-day life, a true 
Republican, a brave American, a grand type 
of the pushing yet safe and reliable Amer. 
can. And Fairbanks, the calm, cool, delib. 
erate, educated statesman, wise in counsel] 
efficient in action. : 

The American people can trust the Repub. 
lican party. They can trust it with conf. 
dence, they can trust it with safety. The 
American people can not trust the Demo. 
cratic party. They have no knowledge of 
its purposes. They have no confidence in its 
capacity to execute its purpose if it had one, 




















The Pablo Herd of Three Hundred Buffalo 


The Passing of the Buffalo 


By SUMNER W. MATTESON 


F the few places left within the bound- 

aries of the United States where there 

is still a chance to preserve and per- 
petuate the buffalo, the Flathead Indian Res- 
ervation in Northern Montana is perhaps the 
most practicable. It is often supposed that, 
with the exception of the animals in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and in various city 
parks about the country, there are practically 
no more buffalo in the United States. In the 
bad lands of the Flathead country, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a herd of over three hun- 
dred running at large, which raised sixty 
calves last season and are in a perfectly 
healthy condition. 

No wild animal can thrive in captivity with 
unnatural foods, as on its native heath with 
what nature has provided, and with but lim- 
ited numbers it must sooner or later become 
extinct. One of the most successful game 
preserves in the country, established by the 
late William C. Whitney, on October Moun- 
tain, near Lenox, Massachusetts, has been dis- 
continued, and its herd of thirty-eight buffalo 
disposed of. Twenty-six were presented to 
the New York Zoological Society, and these, 
with the two bulls ‘Cleveland’? and ‘*Mc- 
Kinley,” previously 
presented, consti- 


Allard. Ten years later a World's Fair pro- 
moter began negotiations ostensibly for the 
exhibition of the herd at Chicago, but in rea)- 
ity to ward off the possibility of a competitor 
while he was exhibiting the ‘Buffalo Jones” 
herd from Nebraska. The final outcome was 
that neither herd was exhibited, and in 1894 
the Jones herd of forty was added to that of 
Pablo and Allard in Montana. 

In 1896 Allard died and willed his half in- 
terest as follows: One-sixth to his wife, a 
full-blood Indian; one-eighth to each of two 
sons by his first Indian wife, and one-twelfth 
to each of two young girls by his surviving 
widow. No round-up was made until 189%, 
when there were found to be three hundred 
and twenty all told. The boys soon disposed 
of their shares. Mrs. Allard married another 
white man and sold her fifty-four to Charles 
Conrad, and they are now doing well in a 
large inclosure north of Kalispell. The three 
daughters retained their interest until last 
spring, when their twenty-seven had in- 
creased to sixty-five, and were then sold toa 
man of the name of Eaton, at $225 each, on 
the range. The boys soon squandered their 
returns, while the young girls, who are at- 
tendiug school at 
Missoula, now have 
over $25,000 on de- 





tute what hereafter 


posit in the bank. 





will be known at 
Bronx Park as the 
‘*Whitney Herd.” 
They are, however, 
considerably under- 
sized, and with a 
damp climate and 
heavy grass, they 
can never be true to 
their kind. The 
buffalo in the Yel- 
lowstone are scarce- 
ly in captivity, yet 
have retreated to re- 
mote places in the 
high mountains, far 








During the summer 
months they spend 
most of their time 
riding horses about 
the Reservation. 
Mr. Eaton delivered 
twenty from his last 
purchase to the Na- 
tional Park at $500 
each, and he still 
has a few running 
with the Pablo herd, 
which in itself now 
numbers over three 
hundred. 

Not long ago 











above their natural 





Pablo invited an old 





climes, and are a 
prey not only to ex- 
treme climate and 
vegetation, but also 
to wild beasts, and it is generally conceded 
that even they are not doing well. The 
buffalo herd now in the bad lands are 
where humans seldom venture, and where 
they are watched over by a herder who 
scarcely ever leaves his ambush excepting 
to secure provision. It seems fitting that 
this natural range, from which the buffalo 
were all killed off in the early fifties by the 
Hudson Bay traders, should offer a hope of 
reclaiming the beast. 

The owner of this herd is Pablo, a half- 
breed born at Fort Benton about 1846. His 
father, a Spaniard, was soon after killed by 
hostile Indians, and his mother, a full-blood 
Blackfoot, also died in his infancy. When 
seventeen years of age he settled on the Flat- 
head Reservation as restricted by the Stevens 
Treaty of 1855, and he has never seen any 
wild buffalo in the valley during the forty 
years he has lived there. 

Early in the seventies a few buffalo still re- 
mained in the Mission Range, marking the 
eastern boundary of the Flathead Reserva- 
tion, and in 1875 four yearlings were there 
captured alive by a half-breed. By 1882 these 
had increased to twelve, and were then pur- 
chased by Pablo and a Frenchman named 


Buffalo Cow and Calf 


Blackfoot chief to 
come over the range 
to visit with him and 
renew his youth by a sight of the herd. 
The chief was glad to accept the invi- 
tation, and brought his paint and feathers 
with him that he might do honor to his host 
in full regimentals. He remained full ten 
days, never tiring of the thirty-mile ride to 
and from the herd, and just before returning 
he came to Pablo to know if he would grant 
him one last request. He wanted to gather 
from the plains a sackful of dry dung and 
take it back to his people that they might 
once more see the ‘sign of the buffalo."’ The 
request was, of course, granted. 

Pablo himself is growing old, and knows 
that the time is not far distant when 1,400 al- 
lotments of lands will be made to those of 
their 1,720 people who are eligible to settle on 
the Reservation. Allowing eighty acres to 
each father and mother of at least half Indian 
blood, and forty to sixty to each child, Pablo’s 
present holdings would be considerably re- 
duced and the range would be thrown 
open to the white man for settlement or 
rental. 

What will become of the buffalo in such an 
event? Whether they will be purchased by 
the Government or sold to private speculators 
remains to be seen. 























An Old Buffalo Cow and her Three Years’ 


Offspring 

















ROOK/Seak” 


Makes Roofs Last Ten Years Longer 


Will Make Your Old Roof Absolutely 
Waterproof and Look Better Than a 
New One and Save the Price—Will 
Add Ten Years to the Life of 
Any Roof—Guaranteed 


Liquid Samples and Book Showing Various 
Uses Sent Absolutely Free on Request 


It is useless to go to the expense of putting on 
a new roof when you can make the old one good 
as new in point of service, have it look better 
and save the price. ROOF LEAK will do it— 
Guaranteed. It will make an old leaky roof 
absolutely waterproof. It will add ten years 
to the life of any roof, new or old, It stops and 
prevents rusting in tin or iron roofs and arrests 
and prevents decay in shingle roofs. 

ROOF LEAK is put up in heavy liquid ce- 
ment form and is applied as received. You 
will be surprised to learn how cheap you can 
make your old roof new or make your new roof 
last a lifetime. It will not ciack in winter or 
soften in summer, and is highly FIREPROOF, 

ROOF LEAK has been made and sold since 1898 and 
is increasing in popularity and use at an enormous rate. 
It is being used on the houses, barns and granaries of 
the farmers of the land, and on the beautiful homes and 
cottages of our cities. The roofs of mills, elevators, 
store buildings, factories, depots, roundhouses, hotels, 
churches and schoolhouses throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are being beautified, made whole 
and durable by ROOF LEAK. Has been adopted by 
the U. S. Marine Hospital Service, prominent railroads 
and steel works. It gives equally good service on tin, 
iron, felt or shingles. When you buy it you have the 
assurance that you are not only saving the price of a 
new roof, but that you are getting a roof that will last 
longer, look better und be better than anything else you 
could get. It has been tried and stood the test. 

There is but one ROOF LEAK and is sold in our 
original kits bearing our signature and trade-mark, 
not sold in bulk. Anyone having a roof that he wants 
to get ten years more service from without the expense 

of a new roof should write at once and get liquid sam- 
} ples and interesting book showing various uses, all of 
which wili be sent absolutely free on request. Write 
to-day and save the price of a new roof or insure the 
prolonged life of roofs in good condition, 


&ilictt Varnich 149 Fulton 8t., Chicago 
269 Pearl St.,New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE VARNISHES 











DATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 


Free opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record, Sampige Copy Frer. 
EVANS, WILKENS «& CO., 605 F St., Washington. D. C 




















Never Cut a Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plasters give safe, instant 
and sure relief. Enough to cure, mailed direct 
for twenty-five cents. Not sold by dealers. 


SIMPLEX CORN CURE 
1056 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 

less than half price. All good as new. 

No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 Remingtons $48 
All makes, from $12 up to $60. 

Sell, Rent and 








Big factory sale. We Buy, 

change. Big discounts on supplies. We 
ship, on approval, free examination. Free 
catalogue and big bargain list. Special 
offer to agents ROCKWELL-BARNES 
CO., 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Send us your address and we wil] 

< a ay. show you how toearn $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 

you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 

business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every dav's work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 


ose SCHOOL QUESTION? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1825 Fisher Building - - - = Chicago, Ill. 
taught. Situa- 
tions fora 


TENOGRAPHY 2" 


graduates. Complete Course for Home Study, $5. Cata- 
logue free. C.C. GAINES, Box 961, Poughkeepsie, 
-Y., or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N.Y. 


$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown throughout 
the U.S.and Canada. Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ worth. Roots 
and seeds for sale. Send 4c. for postage and get our 








Book-keeping 
etc., thoroughly 





booklet A-S telling all about it. McDowell Ginseng 
Garden, Joplin, Mo. 


TENT 





EW BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical M Invaluable to Ip- 
ventors. O"MEARA & RROCK, Pat. Attys.. 610 11th St.. Wash., D.C. 
N. Y. Office, 290 Broadway, New York City 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 
daily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. Krurerr Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
GINSENG made. I started 4 yearsago. Have 

sold $6000 worth. You can do as 
well. [ tell you how for 5c. I expect a letter from you, write me today. 
T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
ROYALTY PAID and Musical Compositions. 
We pti sd and — 
ON os = ER PU A, J 

altimore Building 

SONG - POEMS 





PA 











culture, the greatest money maker 
of the age! $1.00 per sq. ft. easily 











rately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
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NOTES OF PROGRESS IN 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


The use of Portland cement is increasing 
greatly, especially for foundation work 


HE production of what is known as Port- 
land cement is becoming one of the great 
American industries. Its uses are tend- 

ing to increase in variety. In Europe con- 
crete railroad sleepers have been tried with 
success. In the more recent ones a strength- | 
ening frame of iron is imbedded within the 
concrete. Concrete is 1n general terms a 
mortar made with cement instead of lime. 
The railroad sleepers do not support the rails 
directly; wooden blocks are placed between 
the rail and sleeper to suppress the jarring. 
In Washington, D. C., concrete piling has 
been used in the construction of new bar- 
racks. The ground was alternately wet and 
dry, so that wooden piles would not be dura- 
ble. If the ground is compact a steel or iron 
tube with a steel point is driven down to the 
requisite depth and is withdrawn, and the 
hole is filled with concrete rammed down. In 
less consistent soil the tube is provided with 
a pointed end made of concrete. After driv- 
ing the tube down to its place, concrete is 
poured into it little by little, with constant 
ramming, and the tube is withdrawn as fast 
as the concrete is in place. In water a thin 
iron jacket surrounds the tube and is clamped 
toit. This jacket descends withit. Its lower 
edge sooner or later reaches impervious soil, 
when it 1s unclamped. The inner tube is 
now driven down to the required depth, and 
concrete is introduced as described. The 
thin metal jacket excludes water and is left 
in place filled with the hard-rammed stone- 
like concrete. 


Various methods to prevent big steamships 
from rolling at sea are under discussion 


HE details of the new turbine-driven Cu- 
narders are not yet settled, but some of 
the approximate data have been given 

out. It is decided that to obtain the desired 
speed of about 25 knots, which is nearly 3c 
land miles an hour, the ships must be about 
760 feet long and have 70,000 horsepower in 
the engines. This horsepower, it is now | 
thought, will be transmitted by four sep- 
arate shafts to four screws. Much less sav- 
ing in weight than had been anticipated will 
result from the use of turbines. Coincident- 
ly with the discussion of the size and type 
of these ships, the steadying of ships at sea 
and preventing their rolling has been the 
subject of papers and discussions 1n England. 
One investigator read a paper advocating the 
use of a horizontal wheel within the hold of 
the ship. This wheel is to be rotated at high 
speed by an electric motor, and would re- 
strict greatly the rolling of a ship by its gyro- 
scopic action. It is this action that main- 
tains a spinning top upright on its peg or 
point. Fora 5,o00-ton ship it was calculated 
that a 1o-ton wheel, 15 feet in diameter, would 
suffice. The often-cited observation was re- 
called to the effect that the old side-wheel 
ships rolled less than do the modern propel- 
lers. It was claimed that the gyroscopic 
action of the paddle-wheels acted to restrain 
the more violent rolling of the ship. The 
axes of the turbines in the Cunarders will not 
be rightly placed for their tremendous gyro- 
scopic action to affect the ship’s rolling. 
Bilge keels were the subject of another paper 
and discussion, and the ground was taken 
that sometimes they were of but little benefit 
in the prevention of rolling. 





The self-purification of the river Thames 
from the bacteria of the London sewage 


REPORT has appeared of an investi- 

gation carried on last year to determine 

the fate of the immense numbers of 
bacteria daily added to the river Thames 
and the Thames estuary in the sewage from 
the city of London. The sewage is divided 
into two parts by sedimentation, the sludge 
and the sewage effluent. The sludge, or 
sediment, is carried by steamers to the 
Thames estuary and dumped into the water, 
the effluent flows into the Thames River. 
The bacteria in the effluent average 7,442,857 
per cubic centimetre (about one-sixteenth of 
a cubic inch) and consist to a notabie degree 
of the intestinal organisms. Twenty-seven 
miles down the river the bacteria commonly 
found in the intestine have disappeared, and 
thirty-nine miles from the point where the 
sewage effluent enters the river the content 
of bacteria is only 145 per cubic centimetre, 
a number as low as that in any good river 
water. 

The sludge, which is carried on steamers to 
the estuary and there dumped into the water, 
contains on an average 129,583,333 bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. The water in the estu- 
ary soon after the unloading of the fleet of 
sludge steamers contained 1,940 organisms 
per cubic centimetre, whereas a week later 
the number had fallen to 458. The sea water 
as such exerts no harmful influence on the 
sewage bacteria, the purification being due, 
as in the case of the river purification, to 
the death and dispersion of the organisms. 
Twenty-five miles out to sea the water con- 
tained an average of only 287 bacteria in each 
cubic centimetre, and none of these was of the 
intestinal form. From this new contribution 
to our knowledge of sewage disposal, we see 
fresh evidence of the self-purification of wa- 
ters even when the sewage of great cities like 














CHICAGO, ILL. 
bY PRK FRUIT BOOK 
shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
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‘e want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


London and New York is thrown into them. 
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Purpling grapes, ripening olives, the golden acres of vast wheat fields, 
richly laden orange groves and the wealth of the wine press make 
autumn on the Pacific Coast a season of peculiar interest to the visitor. 
This wonderland is less than three days from Chicago, and round-tiip 
tickets Chicago to San Francisco and Los Angeles and return for $50.00 
will be on sale daily, Aug. 15 to Sept. 10, via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line. Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
These tickets are good via variable routes, going one way and returning 
another, enabling the traveler to return via the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis and other points of interest. 
Personally conducted parties traveling on special itineraries leave 
Chicago August 18 and 25, making stops of a day each at Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Salt Lake City for interesting side trips. 
These tickets also good on The Overland Limited, electric lighted solid 
through train daily between Chicago and San Francisco, less than 
three days en route, over the only double-track 
railway between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Two trains daily through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. 
Full information on application. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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To announce that we NOW LEAD and that still more is to 
come. 


To announce a new comer, ‘THE BOSTON POST,” which 
has secured the Associated Sunday Magazines’ service. 


To announce that our circulation thereby reaches nearly 
800,000 per week. 


ISSUED AS A PART OF THE SUNDAY ISSUES OF 
Chicago Record-Herald Philadelphia Press 
St. Louis Republic New York Tribune 
Pittsburg Post Boston Post 


A wonderful list, isn’t it P 


Advertisers through our columns now reach weekly 800,000 
homes, with their possible buyers, on the morning of the 
week when the mind is in a receptive mood and business 
cares do not interfere with the careful reading of the 
favorite periodical. 


Distributed in homes in the best buying States of the Union. 
Where else can you get an introduction to such an audience P 
Present rates will shortly be advanced. 


For a limited time we offer to you the opportunity of securing 
the advantage of today’s prices. 


You will have to act quickly. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


NEW YORK: 31 Union Square CHICAGO: Marquette Building 














No doubt 


ravekelen aun 


Gluten, the nutritious and health giving part of the 
wheat, prevails more abundantly in GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
thaninany other. For this reason the Biscuit, Bread, 
Rolls and Pastry made from it have that wholesome, 
ample flavor which has made GOLD MEDAL famous. 


For sale by all grocers. 














